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to approach the palace of the great Charles, and the black horsemen 
marshalled the way as a guard of honour. 

“1 pray thee, sir,”’ said a private cavalier, attached to the Greek 
embassy, riding up to the commanding officer of the escort when the 
march was begun, ‘tell me, 1 pray thee, whether the Princess Ber- 
tha, whom thou knowest we are come to demand in marriage, be as 
beautiful as she is described by report.” The soldier stared haugh- 
tily at the querist for a moment, and then replying coldly, ‘Thou 
wilt see anon,” spurred his steed and rode forward 

The Greek, with an angry, or perhaps contemptuous capriole, leaped 
to one side, and, riding up an eminence, appeared to contemplate for 
some time the procession, so rich in variety of manner and costume, 
and partaking in such brilliant contrast of the pageantry of war and 
peace. Then perceiving the road bend round the corner of a forest, 
to avoid the unequal ground within, and seeming to have been ren- 
dered reckless by the relaxation of discipline permitted on along jour- 
ney, or else protected by his insignificance from the interference of 
the chiefs of the cavalcade, he forsook entirely the line of march, and 
dived into the thicket. ‘The shade of the trees and the trickling of 
water rendered the air pleasant after a hasty march, although it was 
now near the beginning of winter; and the stranger, whose blood 
was quickened not only by the warm pulses of youth, but by the cu- 
riosity natural in a traveller arriving in a new and interesting quarter, 
gave his horse the rein, and gallopped on at the will of the proud ani- 
mal, so far as this was unchecked by the intervention of barriers 
too high to be overleaped. He had not proceeded far when he heard 
the voice of some one singing cheerily in the wood, and he pulled in 
his bridle to listen. ‘The song seemed to be one of the war hymns 
of the Celts, popularly known in France since their collection a few 
years before by the king, and the manly and well-tuned voice in which 
it was pitched, accorded well with the appearance of the singer, who 
emerged from a jungle and crossed the path of the Greek stranger 

He was a remarkably tall man, in the prime of life, and portly and 
well-formed in his figure; although, critically examined, his neck 
would have appeared too short and thick, and his waist a little more 
prominent than is necessary to the line of beauty. His dress, which 
did not bespeak him to be raised many steps above the common rank 
of the people, consisted of the ordinary frock or tunick, descending 
to the knees, made of blue cloth and ornamented with a suk border; 
above this, on account of the season, was a tight vest of otter skin 
with the fur on; and over all a plain cloak, not of the sweeping 
length worn by the nobility, but short and homely. His legs were 
covered with a sort of long hose, or pantaloon, fastened crosswise 
with particoloured garters. His pace was grave and firm, with no- 
thing either of meanness or pretence ; and when he turned his head 
at the noise made by the horseman, there seemed to be so much 
good-nature, approaching to joviality, in his countenance, that the 
stranger, checking his steed, and resting bis lance upon the ground, 
hailed him in the manner of one who would willingly expend a little 
while in conversation 

* | pray thee, fair sir,” said he, ‘if thou be not hindered for time, 
tell me whether tne Lady Bertha be as beautiful as report speaks her.” 

“ What is that to thee |" counter-questioned the forester, sturdily, 
turning a pair of large bright eyes and a long aqueline nose towards 

the querist 

“1 belong to the embassy of the Empress Irene,” explained the 
stranger, * who seeks the French princess in marriage for her son 
Constantine ; and I would fain know whether this Bertha of thine is 
likely to prove a yewel worthy of being set in the crown of the East.” 

The cavalier of the short cloak turned a look half of surprise, half 
of ridicule, upon the Greek. He appeared to be about to make some 

severe reply; but, checking the sarcasm which rose to his lips, he 
turned away with a slight but courteous obeisance. 

Patience, patience,” said he, ‘thou wilt see anon,” and he 
walked leisurely away, without turning his head. ‘The young cava- 
lier, with flashing eves and rising colour, debated for a moment whe- 
ther he should not follow him; but looking for a longer space of 
time, not unadmuringly, at the lofty figure and slaw and stately step 
of the stranger, he pursued his journey 

He had pot ridden far before he fell in with a second pedestrian, 

a young man about his own age. His dress and accoutrements, 
which proclaimed him to be a sportsman, consisted of a doublet 


. 


trimmed with gray fur, a short green coat, fastened with a leathern 
girdle, ght buskins, couteau de chasses, bow and arrows, and ivory 
horn suspended from his neck by a chain of polished steel. He was 
tall and well-formed, and showed the bearing of a cavalier of birth 
and distinction 

** Ho! fair sir,” cried the Greek stranger, * tell me, I pray thee, 
if thou be not hindered for time, whether the Lady Bertha be as fair 
as men say she ts.” 

‘Saint Maurice !” exclaimed the sportsman, jumping suddenly 
round, ** what is that to thee!" and, with a look of menace, mingled 
with curiosity, he strode up to the uquirer 

‘- Nay,” said the latter, * I did but ask the question as one attached 
to the mission of the Empress Irene, who sends to demand the prin- 
cess for her son Constantine ; and | am right curious to know whe- 
ther this Bertha of France ts likely to prove a jewel worthy to be set 
in the crown of the East.” 

‘** Know then, stranger,” said the sportsman, with imperious hate, 
“that the Princess Bertha, set in the crown of the East, would show 
hike a rich diamond mounted in worthless lead '” 

** It may be so,” rephed the Greek, good-humouredly : “the com- 
parison is difficult, L own, between lifeless metals and lovely ladies.” 

* And know farther,” continued the other, * that the she-wolf of 
Greece must match her cubs lower than m the house of lordly France.’ 
* cried the stranger : ‘on that quarrel I am for thee 
The house of France is only too much honoured by the condescen- 
sion of the empress. Sir Frenchman, thou hest!’’ and leaping from 
his horse, he threw away his lance and drew his sword. The sports- 
man, on his part, was not less nimble in disencumbering himself of 
his bow and arrews; and having substituted a more warlike blade 
for the couteau de chasse, the two cavaliers went to it with equal 
dexterity and good-will. Their swords, however, had not clanked 
many times together, when both the weapons were beaten down at 
one stroke by a third party 

* What! tilting within the purlieus of the palace?” said the gi- 
gantick cavalier of the short cloak, whirling round the combatants a 
branch of a tree weighty enough to crush the best helmeted head 
that ever appeared in field. ‘Here is goodly discipline! By the 
holy Saint Maurice! if the king comes to know of this contempt of 
the royal authority, | would not give a grain of sand a-piece for your 
lives '!—What, Angilbert, art thou mad! This stranger may have 
some slight excuse in his ignorance of our localities and customs ; 
but thou, thou knowest well whom thou beardest!” Angilbert put 
wp his sword promptly yet sulkily. 


** Say’st thon! 


SEES 


‘As for the customs and localities 
Greek, in a passion, “I neither know nor care ; I did but say 
**Say nothing,” intetrupted Angilbert, “if thou art wise : what is 
said is past, and for the love I bear to arms, I would not see thee 
come to mischief through other means than cold steel and fair fighting.”’ 
* As for this house of France,” shouted the cholerick Greek, “I 
say again “ 

“ Bah, bah! hold thy tongue, man,” said Angilbert, “ and return 
to thy post—if one is trusted to so empty a head.” 

“ Hark thee, Sir Frenchman,” demanded the stranger, in a calmer 
tone ; ‘do the customs of France in all cases thus tie the tongues 
of its visiters! Why may I not speak? Answer me that. Where- 
fore must I not discourse with my lips!” 

“Thou wilt know anon,” said Angilbert, walking rapidily away 
and disappearing in the thicket. 

The tall mediator was by this time at a considerable distance, 
striding swiftly along, while he used the branch with which he had 
extinguished the fray, as a walking-staffl. The Greek, leaping upon 
his horse, galloped after him, apparently with the purpose of repeat- 
ing his interrogatories ; but just as he was about to overtake him, he 
saw him enter by a gate that had appeared a part of the interlaced 
shrubbery, which in this part of the forest served for an enclosure 
The tall cavalier did not answer a word to the shouts of the curious 
stranger, but, locking the gate deliberately after him, walked on with- 
out turning his head ; and when his pursuer reached the enclosure, 
he found it at once too high to be overleaped, and too strong to be 
broken, and was therefore fain to return to the road by nearly the 
same route as he had come. 

By dint of hard riding, he rejoined the cavalcade before it entered 
the palace, and in contemplating the animated scene around, soon 
forgot the annoyance which the churlishness of the French cavaliers 
had given him. Immense galleries, surrounded by pillars, ran all 
round the Building; and, in particular, the portico, extending from 
the palace to the chapel, appeared to be finished with extraordinary 
art. Such was the extent of these galleries, that they afforded sbel- 
ter to the whole of the troops and inferiour officers attending the 
court. ‘They were divided, however, into regular compartments, 
each of which was appropriated for the assembling-place of a particu- 
lar company or class of men. To the left was seen the royal guard, 
constantly under arms; and, in the same compartment, numerous 
officers attached to the court amused themselves with pacing up and 
down between the marble columns, and retailing the news of the 
day while waiting for orders from their superiours. There, and in the 
other galleries, stoves were placed at convenient distances, and were 
seen surrounded by crowds of retainers, clients, and strangers, whom 
official duty, business, or curiosity, had brought to the palace, 

In the interiour, stupendous halls for the administration of justice, 
the reception of ambassadors, and other purposes, conferred an air 
of princely grandeur upon the building; and beyond these was the 
private apartment of the king, into which access could only be ob- 
tained by entering through seven doors. ‘This chamber, neverthe- 
less, was so contrived that Charles could see every individual who 
entered or quitted the palace; and hence, in a great measure, the 
strict order and decorum which prevailed throughout, where the offi- 
cers were every instant aware that they were under the eye of the 
king. Beyond this was the wardrobe of the palace, for the white 
habits of the newly baptized, and the robes of the domestick officers, 
a new suit of which made of serge or cloth was presented to them 
every Easter 

A staircase led downwards to the stables, the menagerie, the avi- 
aries, and dog-kennels; and here the spacious baths, surrounded 
with flights of marble steps and magnificent couches, exhibited in 
their hot springs the temptation which had induced the king to pile 
around them these wonders of art and industry. The great gallery 
leading to the church, which gave its name to the palace, was sup- 
ported by columns of marble, the materials of which had been brought 
from Rome and Ravenna. ‘The deors and rails of the chapel were 
of gilt bronze ; and it was ornamented with marble pillars, beautiful 
mosaicks, and vases and candelabras of gold and silver in gorgeous 








profusion 

The door of a magnificent hall was at length thrown open, and the 
embassy, floating slowly in, prepared to pay homage to the mighty 
chief of the French. A man of a portly and warlike presence was 
seated on a throne at the farther end of the room, dressed in superb 
robes, furred with ermine. He was surrounded by a thousand lords, 
clothed from head to foot in cloth of gold, and in that regal state, 
and proud, bold bearing, looked “every inch a king.” This person- 
age, however, was only the constable of the palace ; and the ambas- 
sador, agitated and confounded, passed on to anether hall, of which 
this appeare d to be but the antechamber 

Here a spectacle of the same kind, but more magnificent in its 
details, awaited the strangers; and if they had not been prevented, 
the ambassador and his whole train would have fallen on their knees 
before the count of the palace, in his ordinary hall of justice. In the 
third hall, the grand master of the table presided in still loftier state ; 
and in the fourth, the grand chamberlain appeared to leave no higher 
step to the very summit of regal splendour 

When the fifth door opened, a kind of hushing whisper was he ard, 
and the voices of the crowd, nay, their very breathing, sank into 
profound silence. ‘The procession entered the hall with no other 
noise than that produced by the rustling of their robes, the beating 
of their hearts, and the soft, measured tread of their feet upon the 
mingled flowers and rushes which carpeted the floor. Bucklers, cui- 
rasses, and other arms were suspended from the roof, and the walls 
were hidden with what might have seemed the riches of a world. On 
a seat, without arms or supporters, the throne of the ancient sove- 
reigns of France, sat the renowned Charlemagne, with twenty 
diademed kings standing around him, and the huwh nobles of his 
empire. Crown on head, and sceptre in hand, robed in purple and 
ermine, and blazing with gold and gems, the conqueror, noble in 
aspect, and almost gigantick in stature, seemed to be something 
more than man; and the Greeks, confounded by everything they had 
encountered, bewildered by a display of power and wealth they had 
never seen before, even in dreams, and dazzled by the glory which 
was attached throughout the world to the name of the hero, were 
unable to support a presence so majestick, and fell on their faces 
upon the floor 

The young cavalier alone, of all the embassy, remained erect, and 
this apparently more from surprise than philosophy. He stared at 
the king as.if he had been a spectre ; and, at length, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow— 

“Tis he, "tis he, indeed,” he muttered. “I know him by the 
great eves, the long nose, and the buf neck. The peasant lord, or | 
the lordly peasant—-he of the short cloak and the heavy arm! By 


, the holy Virgin! this churl, Angilbert, is no ungenerous foe, to lug 


thow tolbest of,” said the | 


. 
me, yea or nay, out of the lion's maw, into which, blisters on my 
tongue! I would would fain have thrust myself. As I live, there he 
is, bolt upright behind his master, and as fine as jewels and cloth of 
gold can make him! Hark ye, fair sir, who is that handsome caye 
lier; he who stands next the king!” 

“ His nephew, Angilbert.” 

“ Nephew! Oh, ye saints! so much the better; for that is within 
the forbidden line of consanguinity, and Angilbert, no doubt, bristled 
up so fiercely for the honour rather of his cousin than his love.” 

Before the young Greek had ended his meditations, the eunuch, who 
represented on this occasion the empress of the east, had recovered 
his presence of mind, and delivered the greeting of Irene with a good 
grace. The reply of Charles to the powerful princess who demanded 
his daughter for the wife of the heir of her crown, was as favourable 
as might have been expected either from the courtesy or ambition of 
his character; and the embassy was at length dismissed from the 
presence, every individual overwhelmed at once with the condescen- 
sion of the king, and the splendour of his court. 

The young Greek, ever unmindful of the form of etiquette, stood 
absorbed in the gratification of his curiosity, as the pageant dissoived 
before his eyes, and at length found with a start, that he was th 
only stranger remaining in the room. When about to follow his com. 
panions hastily, a voice called to him, which he recognized with g 
thrill as that of the king 

“Ho! young sir, a word with thee?” and obeying what in that 
place was a command, he walked to the other end of the hall, where 
the monarch stood in conversation with his courtiers. Charles then 
opened a small door behind, and beckoning him to follow, disappear- 
ed; and the Greek, muttering an invocation to his patron saint, fol- 
lowed him im silence into the passage. They walked on for some 
time almost m darkness, till the king, suddenly throwing open a door, 
slapped his visiter familiarly upon the shoulder. ‘* Thou art impa- 
tient,” said he, **to know whether the merits of the Princess Bertha 
equal her reputation ; and I deem it a duty of hospitality to gratify 
so laudable a curiosity. Wait in this apartment, and thou wilt 
see anon.” The Greek entered, and the door was shut behind him 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE DRAMA. 


ROBERT KIDD: A NAUTICAL MELO-DRAMA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” ETC. 

We have just finished the perusal of a new nautical melo-drama, 
written for the manager of the Bowery, at an exceedingly liberal 
price. It is founded upon the history and adventures of the bold 
outlaw, Captain Kidd, the famous money-hider, who infested the 
waters of Massachusetts bay, and indeed the whole coast of Long 
Island, whose name is known all over the world, and whose piracies 
have furnished innumerable wild and interesting legends, both for 
Jt is remarkable that all heretofore in rela- 


tion to Robert Kidd has been strictly traditional and oral, and 


the poet and historian. 
at this 
late period a man so notoriously known, is for the first time the 
theme of the poet’s pen. The scene is in the reign of the Third Wil- 
liam. The author has drawn very liberally upon earth, air, fire and 
water, for characters and scenery, and interspersed his diahlerie with 
But the principal attrae- 





an opulence of melo-dramatick horrours 


tions of the piece consists in his mortal conceptions—his accurate 


and well-defined characteristicks of New-England life, his bold and 
graphick delineations of American scenery, and the faithful manner 
in which he bas embodied and given vitality to individuals long passed 
away, and habits and customs in the early days of the colonies, that 
should never be forgotten. This drama is well written throughout 
and abounds in good points and happy illustrations, and if published, 
would, as a literary production, add to the fame of its author. Wé 
feel confident of its success. We copy one scene of this piece, no 
as a specimen of the work, but as a novelty. The author has, we 
believe, put on the stage for the first time, a scene that was often 


acted in former ages, when the “ blue laws” obtained in New-Eng- 


land, and the burning of a witch an every-day occurrence 





Act I—Scene V.—Outside of the witch's hut, Copp’s Hill. Door open, the witea 
sren within rocking he self on the ground to and fro ever the Sire and chanting 
wildly and unintel/iigibly. She starts. and then comes te the door und lisiens 
Shouts heard wn the distance and gradually approach. 

(Enter mob.) 
Darby.—Here’s the tarnal old critter! grab her! [She bars her- 
selfin ] 
All.—Break down the door? Stave itin! Drag her out! 
(They batter the door ) 
Witch (appearing at a window with a blunderbuss.)—Have at ye, 


then, if ye will be so mad. Your blood be on your own heads 


[She fires; Jacop’s hat and wig are carried away and he falis ; he 
gets up, and with a sorrowful air, puts his thumb through the bul- 
let-hole in his hat and wig.) 


Jacops.—Vera goot 
(Mob stave in the door and drag the witch forth ) 


All.—Burn her! drown her! hang her! shoot her! 

Darby.—Hold on a bit, neighbeurs, I ha’n’t been down to Salem 
for nothin’, I guess ‘he way they do with the critters there, (wwe 
struggles with imprecations)—So, so, old lady, so, so! I got Thanky’s 
bible in my pocket, an’ I could captur’ the tower o’ Babel chock fu 
thing down to Salem * 


o’ witches with it. The way they do the 


the little the cutest. If they want to tell for sartain if an old woman * 
a real witch, they throws her in a big pond. If she’s drowned, shes 
cos what 0 
Dang 
it, it’s much as | can do to swim, myself, where its over my bea 
So let’s beg™. 


no witch, but if she swims, its gospel proof she is ; 
woman could swim, neighbours, if she wa'n’t a nat’ral witch. 


They then tie her up to a stake and set fire to her. 
by givin’ the tarnal old critter a trial in the frog-pond on the common 


All.—Duck her! Let her swim! Drag her to the old frog-pond 
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Jacops.—Mynheer Tarpy Mullinsh! if I vill haf te liperty to shpeak 
son leetle vort—mit your leaf, too, Mish Dandkful, ant yours, goot 
peoplesh, ant yours, mishtresh olt vitch vomans, I vill shay vat dey 
goesh in mine countree mut vitches. Virst, de try her py veighin’ 


her in te scales, vit von piple ; if she pe heavier nor te piple, she ish, 


proof von olt vich. Vera goot! Second, dey tries to shoot her mit 
ilver pulletsh, and ten dey tiesh her heelsh and het bot’ togedder 
ant puts her in te deep vatersh. Dat ish also vera goot. 

Darby and all.—Hurra for old Vera Koot! Bring a pair of scales! 
[The witch is weighed agaist a large family tnble, Darby also adds 

an old almanack, and loud shouts when they kick the beam.} 

Darby —Now for the silver bullet! Here's the blunderbuss' 
Who but a witch would keep a loaded blunderbuss! Give us a sil- 
yer bullet, neighbours, if any on ve can raise so much o’ the real 

yecie ? 

Quaker.—Behold, I have a sixpence of silver. Peradventure it may 
answer thy purpose, friend 

Darlby.—Y ea, and verily, Broadbrim 

Jacops —Von silver sixpence vill pe vera goot 
[Darby and others commence loading the prece from the witch's pow- 

der-horn J 

Quaker.—V erily will I hold the ramning-rod for thee 

Schoolmaster.—See thou put not the plumbus, or globular ball, 
or coin, into the cylindrical tube, before thou do the powder, juve- 
niles, lest thy warlike engine explode to our injury and astonishment 

Darby.—It’s all strait, domme! Who'll fire? I’ve seen and smelt 
brimstun “nough for one day, I guess. Who'll fire? [looking round. ] 

Quaker.—Friend, if thou wilt uphold me, lest peradventure I stag- 
ger hindwardly, verily will [ pull that little bit of iron that crooketh 
inward 
[Darby and Quaker stand back to back—Jacops supports the piece on 

his neck and shoulders. The witch is set upasa mark on the op- 

posite side of the area Quaker quietly cocks the gun, shuts his 
eyes and fires ; the three, Quaker, Jucops and Darby, are knocked 
over. The witch is unharmed. | 

Darby.—Creation take the Quaker ! can’t he hold a faller up? 

Jacops (rising slowly.)—Vera goot 

Qaker (getting up deliberately )—Verily, friend, thou didst place 
the wrong end of thy weapon in my hands 

Darby.—Guess I did, Broadbrim. Now, neighbours, there’s no 
mistake. She weighs a bible down and the almanack too—our hul 
library 

Mob.—And can't be shot. Burn her! burn her! 

[A stake is erected over a trap-door—the witch is bound to it strug- 
gling. Bundles of straw piled high above her head and set on fire 
—when consumed nothing but embers is visible Scene closes 
with loud and erulting shouts.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


From the Literary Souvenit for 1538, 





CANVASSING FOR VOTES. 


“ Sir, your vote—will you allow, sir? 


Glad to find you at your ease.” 
“You'll excuse me, for I vow, sir, 

I shall vote for whom I pleas« 
* But, good friend” «Tt is in vain, sir; 
I’m a freeman, sir, to-day.” 
“* Just permit me to explain, sir.” 








«Tis scarce worth your longer stay.” 
‘* Well, sir, let me leave this letter ; 
And farewell, sur.”.—** Sir, good-by. 
Glad he’s gone, that old abettor 
Of the aristocracy : 
¢« [am not so sad a sinner 
As to prop so rank a stem ; 
Marv, now let's have some dinner— 
We are ) ist as go xd as them.” Se. Ww. F 


ANECDOTE OF BURKE. 


A great many of the best things said by the celebrated Burke, 
were uttered in the course of those debates, when the foolish of the 
tme emptied the benches at his rising. His being an Inshman, his 
being of the middle order, and his being totally above the calibre of 
the fashionable triflers, who would listen to nothing but an epigram, 
and could understand nothing but a double entendre, often left him 
nearly alone with the few necessary attendants of ministers on the 
treasury bench. On one of these nights he animadverted, in strong 
terms, on some acts of the cabinet. George Onslow, who probably 
thought that he had now some chance of distinction by grappling 
with Burke, and showing, if not his wisdom, at least his zeal, started 
up and said, haughtily, that he must call the honourable member to 
a sense of his duty, and that no man should be suffered. in bis pre- 
sence, to insult the sovereign. Burke listened, and when Onslow had 
disburdened himself of his royalty, gravely addressed the speaker: 
“ Sir, the honourable member has exhibited much ardour, but lit 
discrimination. He should know that, however I may reverence 
the king, I am not at all bound, nor at ali inclined, to extend that 
Teverence to his ministers. I may honour his mayeety, but, sir. 
can see no possible reason for honouring,” and he glanced round the 
treasury bench, “ his majesty’s man-servant and maid-scrvant, his 











OX aDd his ass 


WHAT'S IN A NAME?T 


A gentleman had five daughters, all of whom he brought up to 
become useful and re spectable characters in life These « 
d, one after another, with the consent of their father. The 
first married a gentleman by the name of Poor, the second a Mr. 
ttle, the third a Mr. Short, the fourth a Mr. Brown, the fifth a 
Mr. Hogg. At the wedding of the latter, her sisters, with their hus 
bands, were over, and the old gentleman said to the guests—“ I have 
taken pains to educate my daughters, that they might act well their 
= in life; and, from their advantages and improvements, I fondly 
ioped that they would do honour to my family. I find that all my 
pains, care and expectations, have turned out nothing but a Poor, 
Lite, Short, Brown, Hogg!" 




















—) 


WHY DO WE MARRY? 
The truth is, there are very few who calculate the conduct they ought 
to pursue in the choice of a wife, and more especially what their con- 
duct should be after their marriage. It.is too much like truth to be 
wholly untrue, that marriage is a lottery. But the chances are de- 
cidedly favourable for your not getting a partner of any absolutely formed 
bad hebits or temper. The complaint one has to make is not so much 
on this score as on the absence of moral qualities or mental perfections, 
which we supposed to exist in the beloved object. The object of a 


husband, then, who finds himself in this predicament, should be to mould, 
with as little appearance of effort as possible, the dispositions of his 
partner to his own standard, while he at the same time should concede, 
in every possible case, his own peculiarities of manner or opinion, to 
the settled habits or convictions of his wife. It is this alternation of 
concession that makes the early part of a married life happy, while it is 
storing up a vast fund of sympathies for the future, when the passions 
on the one hand, will not be so strong, and the habits, on the other, so 
ductile. 

But the question at the head of this article has not been answered— 
“ Why do we marry?” 

Oh, what a host of answers and counter-questions crowd up to the 
rostrum of one’s imagination, the eager tributaries of that all-command- 
' 


Why do we marry! Why have we eyes, ears, thoughts, 


appetites: why do we live, why do we love, why do we hope! Are 
? 


ing theme ! 


not all these centered in this one? * All thoughts, all passions, all de- 


lights, that stir this mortal frame”—all our sympathies, from the most 
capacious to the most subtle and refined—have they not a pre-ordained 
tendency to form that focus of our affections whence we dart all the 
fervour of our being into the heart of another, that we may awake in 
her that pure fire which is to burn forever, fed by the unabating ardour 


Ww hy pass 


of our heart? Why do we marry? Why are we born? 


through the sweet probation-state of childhood and maternal love ; why 
aspire as boys, and worship when grown men; why go we through all 
the delightful appreuticeship to the ultimate mastery of our existence ’ 
Why do the small rills of our childish affection go to form the running 
stream of youth and its warm impulses, growing, swelling, rushing on 
in its course, until it finds its rest in the vast ocean of eternal love’ 
Why are poets (confessedly the depositories of the abstract of the mo- 
ral goodness and wisdom of their several ages,) proverbially so suscep- 
tible of that passion, the very essence of all goodness and wisdom ’ 
Why do the multitude believe that marriages are made in heaven’? Why 
are old bachelors the most uncomfortable wretches in existence, and 


elderly maidens the most pitied and reviled? Why are houses always 


built “for families,” and not for single men’? These are all cogent 


counter-queries, conveying more of answer than would many replies 
Did you ever, reader, in turning over Wordsworth’s miscellaneous 


works, read, while your bosom was suffused and thrilled with the softer, 
, 


and so the nobler, impulses of our human nature, the following lines 


She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair— 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair. 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haurt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles 
And now I see, with eve serene, 

The very pulse of the machine 

A being breathing thoughtful breath— 








A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A peifect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light! 






And having read these lines, did you ever again ask yourself the 
, 


question—* Why do we marry 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 





Sensisitiry.—There are some sensitive hearts which, like th 
last amber, enclose a tear-drop, which never flows forth, yet never 
dries up 

Womexn.—The difference between savage and cultivated womat 
is, that the first strew lus s and roses over their dress, the latter co- 
ver their faces 

Maretace.—In married life, as in a green-house, too great heat 
is sometimes as injurious as too great cold. A regular t nperature 
is the great poimt 

Hore anp memory.—tHlone is the morning twilight of joy, a 
memory its evening Ught; but this iattler too oiten dies away 
cloud and rain 

Imuortatiry—lIt not every immortality that is desirab . lor t 
tive nned are mortal i ! s bestow on the dea as tle 
Lyvy n er ‘ ers cid. not o y pre va tm sweet periume 

Fi weERs.—F lowers in st s stvie are the loam ¢ ecT, W 
must be blown otf before one can get at th or 

Lire anp peatu.—Cold and « cness hover over the two poles 
of our life, as they do over the of the we | 

Virrce.—Faith in God, and confidence in man, is the last and 
the most diffi t of virtues 

Lire.—Life, liket live, is tter fruit ; but when submitted to 
ard’ pressure vields a sweet oi! 

Tuunper.—A thunder-storm is heaven journeying toward carth 


Actions.—Deeds are the tongue ol the heart 
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THE SUN OF EARTHLY LOVE MAY RISE. 


BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D 





Tue sun of earthly love may rise, 
To cheer life’s wintry day ; 

But from the youth's deluded eyes 
That sun shall fade away 


The moon of friendship o'er this night 
May shed her beams serene ; 

But soon, full soon, her placid light 
Shall leave the lonely scene 


The stars of science may perform 
Their visionary dance ; 

But, quickly shall the midnight storm 
Of ignorance advance 


The flowers of happiness may show 
Their blossoms to the vale 

But soon by nipping winds laid low, 
They wither in the gale 


love, 


If thou wouldst seek the sun of 
Or fnendship’s moon divine, 
Oh! turn thine eve to heaven above— 


in heaven alone they shine. 


And if thy anxious heart desire 
True science and true bliss, 
Thy 


lo worlds more pure than this ! 





g bosom must aspire 


THE MIND BEVOND THE GRAVE. 


We cannot but feel tha’ we are beings of a two-fold nature—that 
our journey to the tomb is short, and the existence beyond it im- 
mortal. Is there any attaimment that we may reserve, when we lay 
down the body? We know, that of the gold that perishes, we may 
take none with us when dust returneth to dust. Of the treasures 
which the mind accumulates, may we carry aught with us to that 
bourne, whence no traveller returns? We may have been delighted 
with the studies of nature, and penetrated into those caverns where 
she perfects her chemistry in secret. Composing and decomposing 
changing matter into nameless forms —pursuimg the subtilest es- 
sences through the air, and resolving even that au iw ite orgmal 
elements— what will be the gain, when we pass from the material 
to the immaterial, and this great museum and laboratory, the tune 
worn earth, shall dissolve in its own central fires ? We may have be- 
come adepts in the physiology ol man—scanning the mechaniem ot the 
eye, till hght itself unfolded ius invisible laws--of the ear, its most 
hidden reticulations confessed their mysterious agency with sound 
of the heart, ull that citadel of life revealed its hermit policy—but 
will these researches be available, ina state of beng which “ eve 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor th 
Will he who fathoms the waters, and computes their pressure and 


heart of man conceived ?” 


power, have need of hie skili, “ where there is no more sea 7’ Will 
the mathematician exercise the lore, by which he measured the 
heavens-——or the astronomer, the scwnce which discovered the stars, 


ht? Those who have penetrated 


structure of man, lifted the curtain 


when called to go beyond their 
most deeply into the intellectua 
from the birthplace of thought, traced t 


eprings of action to the 


fountain, and thrown the veiled and striking motive into the crucible, 
perceive the object of their study, taking a new form, entering die 
embodied an unknown state of existence, and receiving powers 
adapted to its laws and modes of intercour We have no proof 
that the ecences, to which hours of labour have been devoted, will 
survive the tomb Sut the impressions they have made— the dispo 
sitions they have nurtured—the good or evil they have helped to 
stamp upon the soul, will go with it to eternity. The adoring awe, 
the deep hunulity, nepired by the study of the planets and their 
laws—the love of truth, which he « nshed who pursued the a 

ences that demonstrates wt——will find a respons nong angels and 
arch-angels. The praise that was learned amid t wlodies of nature, 
or from the lyre of consecrated is wi r its perfected tones 
from a serapa’s harp. The xxine ss ta tint whwole frame of 
creation, by the flower lifting its honey-cup to th wect, and the 
leaf drawing it8 green cur n ro the nurs chamber of the 
sm st bird; by the pure s sm, rete " the grass and th 

flocks that feed on it, the t s and the master of its fruites th 

tender charity caught from the hart ness of ‘ bie wt creature 

will be at home in His presence, who hath 7 , ood hur f the 

God of lov The studies, therefo “ MA | sue, as tl 
means of intellectual de t_ort tr ts of juirna wealth 
and honour among men, are valuah! t the sot yne they 
have promoted those disposit sv t s of ’ 
unending existence Tested by itst ' = hes i rave, re 
linon, in its bearings a results, “ othe nees 
The knowledge whien it " s dows t " e ® k 
which disunites t ody ts r W t ite 
precepts lead to 
ts spirit 18 cor ! Ww t efi ' 

It 1s the preparation r \ nly i 
vourly wr ‘ s ' urne 
ABUSES OF RELIGION, 

Very man v { ' tof acs 
of r ) The know spr I { 
rei rh > one t t “ ti t t n 
ro i PeanK uta en y 

s | . Now s \ yw oush ft " 

hee poe = tw , 
ness 18 ex ed 1 ‘ VNOUY ' ‘ 
is 1 80 a5 ia } ) ol ma kver I 

s s su y “ i . ‘ . yor 

o tion, t tion ¢ f 1 is t v ther 
n \ s ré t iiw w ee f < 

ersta e} : r r prefert ' . 
\ mor must eit i s man rapl , 
who is ot er ni ny motives for t of 
virtue, save ihose wh ree irom a Know le ot the val or rel 
gious pe iw 1 lo Vice, 18 Very apt to lose & mor y with 
th estruction of bis Tt is tnilh Ay osopher, on the other 
hand, though an est, may t i Virtuous ccause his en 
arged comprehension teaches hun that a moral lile is most pro 
ductive of lis own mtercsts , 
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SONG. 


I ive a wreath, a sunny wreath, 
To thee in joyous hours— 

I said my hopes were beautiful, 
And blooming as its flowers 

I bade thee keep within thy bower 
That garland bright and gay, 

To call me back to memory 
When I was far away ! 


I take that wreath, that faded wreath 
Now in my lonely gloom, 

My hopes have wither'd fast away, 
And perished like its bloom. 

No more in flaunting brightness, 
That sunny wreath may wave, 

I have steeped it in my tears ;— 


Wilt thou hang it o’er my grave? ELEANoR. 





THE CENSOR, 


HOW TO WRITE A FASHIONABLE NOVEL. 


RY CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


Mk. ARTHUR ANSARD at a briefless ta 
Mr. A. casts a disconsolate look upon 


(Scene.—Chambers in Lancoln's Inn 
ble, téte-a-téte with his wig on a block 
Aas companion, and soltlogeizes.} 


Yes, there you stand, “ partner of my toils, my feelings, and my 
fame Well, 


what with reporting for the bar, writing for the annuals and the 


We do not suit, for we never gained a suit together 


pocket-books, I shall be able to meet all demands, except those of 
my tailor; and, as his bill is most characteristically long, I think I 
shall be able to make it stretch over till next term, by which time I 
hope to fulfil my engagements with Mr. Colburn, who has given me 
But 


how I, who was never inside of an aristocratical mansion in my life 


an order for a fashionable novel, written by ‘a nobleman.” 


whose whole idea of court is comprised in the Court of King’s Bench, 
am to complete my engagement, | know no more than my companion 
As 


far as the street-door, the footman, and carriage, and the porter, are 


opposite, who looks so placidly stupid under my venerable wig 


concerned, I can manage well enough ; but as to what occurs within 

doors, I am quite abroad. I shall never get through the first chap- 

ter; yet that tailor’s bill must be paid. (Knocking outside.) Come 
in, T pray 

Enter Mr 

Mr. B.—Merry Christmas to you, Arthur 

Arthur 


merry Christmas 


BARNSTAPLE 


Sit down, my dear fellow; but don't mock me with 
He emigrated long ago—took French leave, and 
made free to go out of England when free trade and political folly 
came in 


Answer me seriously: do you think it possible for a man 


to describe what he never saw! 
Mr. B 
but I would not answer for the description being quite correct 
Arthur.—But suppose the parties who read it, have never seen the 
thing described? 
Mr. B 


correct or not 


(Putting his stick up to his chin ) Why, "tis possible— 


Why, then it don’t signify whether the description be 


Arthur You have taken a load off my mind; but still I am not 
quite at ease. | have engaged to furnish Colburn a fashionable novel 
Mr. B.—What do you 
irthur.—l 


was to be a “fashionable novel in three volumes, each volume not 


mean to imply by a fashionable novel ? 
really can hardly tell. His stipulations were, that it 
leas than three hundred pages.” 

Mr. B.—That is to say, that you are to assist him in imposing on 
the publick 

Arthur.—Something very like it, I'm afraid; as it is further agreed 
that it is to be pulled as coming from a highly-talented nobleman 

Vr. B.—You should not do it, Ansard 

irthur 


and that is a thing out of all conscience. 


‘So conscience tells me, but my tailor’s bills says Yes 
Only look here 

(Displays a long bill 

Mr. B —Why, I must acknowledge, Ansard, that there is some 

excuse. One needs must, when the devil drives; but you are capa- 
ble of better things 

Arthur.—I certainly don’t feel great capability in this instance 


The brute will have nothing else—he says the 


But what can I do 
publick will read nothing else 

Vr. B. That is to say, that because one talented author astonished 
the publick by style and merits peculiarly his own, and established, 
as it were, a school for neophites, his popularity is to be injured by 
contemptible tnitators. It is sufficient to drive a man mad, to find 
that the tinsel of others, if to be purchased more cheaply, 1s to be 
pawned upon the publick instead of his gold; and more annoying 
still, that the majority of the publick cannot appreciate the difference 
between the metaland the alloy. Do you know, Ansard, that by get- 
ting up this work, you injure the popularity of a man of great talent? 

trthur.—Will he pay my tailor’s bill? 

Mr. B.—No; I dare say he has enough to do to pay his own. 
What does your tailor say ! 

Arthur.—He is a stanch reformer; and on March the first he de- 
elares that he will have the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill—earried to my credit. Mr. Colburn, on the tenth of February, 
also expects the novel, the whole novel, and nothing but the novel, 
and that must be a fashionable novel. Look here, Barnstaple. 


(Shows his tailor’s bill. 


Mr. B.—I see how it is. He “ pays your poverty, and not your will.” 

Arthur.—And, by your leave, I thus must pay my bill. (Bowing 

Mr. B.—Well, well, I can help you: nothing more difficult than 
to write a good novel, and nothing more easy than to write a bad 
one. If I were not above the temptation, I could pen you a dozen 
of the latter every ordinary year, and thirteen, perhaps, in the bissex- 
tile. So banish that Christmas cloud from your brow ; leave off 
nibbling your pen at the wrong end, and clap a fresh nib to the right 
one. I have an hour to spare 

Arthur.—I thank you: that spare hour of yours may save me 
many a spare day. I'm all attention—proceed. 

Mr. B.—The first point to be considered, is the tempus, or time ; 
the next the /ocus, or place ; and lastly, the dramatis persone ; and 
thus, chapter upon chapter, will you build a novel. 

Arthur.—Build ! 

Mr. B.—Yes, build; you have had your dimensions given, the 
First, as to the opening 
Suppose we introduce the hero in his dressing-room We have 
something of the kind in Pelham; and if we can’t copy his merits, 
Besides, it always is effective 


interiour is left to your own decoration. 


we must his peculiarities. a dress- 
ing-room or boudoir of supposed great people, is admitting the vul- 
gar into the arcana, which they delight in 

Arthur.—Nothing can be better 

Mr. B.—-Then, as to time: as the hero is still in bed, suppose we 
say four o'clock in the afternoon? 

Arthur.—In the morning you mean. 

Mr. B.—No; the afternoon. I grant you that fashionable young 
men in real life, get up much about the same time as other people ; 
but in a fashionable novel, your real exclusive never rises before 
So be- 
gin. “It was about thirty-three minutes after four, post meridian—"’ 

Arthur.—Minute—to a minute! 

Mr. B.—That the Honourable Augustus Bouverie’s finely chi- 


The very idea makes the tradesman’s wife lift up her eyes 


se]led——’ 
Arthur.—Chiselled! 
Mr. B.—Yes; 


ple are only cast. 


great people are always chiselled, common peo- 
‘* Finely-chiselled head laid recumbent upon his 
silk-encased pillow. His luxuriant and Antinous-like curls were now 
confined in papillotes of the finest satin paper, and the tout ensemble 





of his head 
Arthur.—Tout ensemble! 
Mr. B.—Yes; 
finest net-work, composed of the threads spun from the beauteous 
production of the Italian worm.” 


goon. ‘* Was gently compressed by a cau! of the 


Arthur.—Ah! now I perce:ve—a silk nightcap. But why can’t 
I say at once a silk nightcap? 
Mr. B.—Because you are writing a fashionable novel. ‘*‘ With the 


forefinger of his gloved left-hand 





Arthur.—But he’s not coming in from a walk—he’s not yet out of 
bed 

Mr. B.—You don't understand it—“ Gloved left-hand, he applied 
a gentle friction to the portal of his right eye, which unclosing at the 
silent summons, enabled him to perceive a repeater studded with 
brilliants, and ascertain the exact minute of time, which we have 
already made known to the reader, and at which our history opens.” 


Arthur.—A very grand opening, indeed ! 


Mr. B.—Not more than it ought to be for a fashionable novel 
« At the sound of a silver clochette, his faithful Swiss valet, Coridon, 
who had for some time been unperceived at the door, waiting for 
some notice of his master having thrown off the empire of Somnus, 
in his light pumps, covered with beaver, moved with nviseless step up 
to the bedside, like the advance of eve stealing over the face of nature 

Arthur.—Rather an incongruous simile 

Mr. B.—Not for a fashionable novel. ‘* There he stood, like Ta- 
citurnity bowing at the feet of proud Authority.” 

Arthur.—Indeed, Barnstaple, that is too outre 


Mr. B.—Not a whit: I am in the true “* Cambyses’ vein.” “* Co- 





ridon having softly withdrawn the rose-coloured gros de Naples bed- 
curtains, which by some might have been thought to have been ra- 
ther too extravagantly fringed with the finest Mechlin lace, exclaimed 
with a tone of tremulous deference and affection, ‘ Monsieur a bien 
dorm: ?” * Coridon,’ said the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, ratsing 
himself on his elbow in that eminently graceful attitude, for which 
1e was so remarkable when reclining on the ottomans at Almacks—" 

Arthur.—Are you sure they have ottomans there’ 

Mr. B.—No, but your readers can’t disprove it * *Coridon,’ 
said he, surveying his attendant from head to foot, and alternately 
assuming a severity of countenance, ‘Coridon, you are becoming 
gross, if not positively what the people call fat.’ The Swiss attend- 
ant fell back in graceful astonishment three steps, and arching his 
eye-brows, extended his inverted palms forward, and raising his 
shoulders above the apex of his head, exclaimed ‘ Pardon, mi lor, 
j’en aurois un herreur parfait.’ ll 


‘I tell you,’ replied our gracefully- 





inclined hero, ‘that it is so, Coridon ; and I ascribe it to your parti- 
ality for that detestable wine called port. Confine yourself to hock 
and moselle, sirrah: I fear me, you have a base hankering after 
Restrict yourself to salads, and do not sin even 


with an omelette more than once a week. 


mutton and beef. 
Coridon must be vision- 
ary and diaphanous, or he is no Coridon for me. Remove my night- 


gloves, and assist me to rise: it is past four o’clock, and the sun 


must have, by this time, sufficiently aired this terrestrial globe.’ ”’ 
Arthur.—I have it now ; I feel I could go on for an hour 
Mr. B.—Longer than that, before you get him out of his dressing- 

room. You must make at least five chapters before he is apparelled, 

or how can you write a fashionable novel, in which you cannot afford 


more than two incidents in the three volumes! Two are absolutely 


| mens, before he winds up an eulogy. Do you think that you can 


proceed now for a week, without my assistance ! 

Arthur.—I think so, if you will first give me some general ideas 
In the first place, am I always to continue in this style! 

Mr. B.—No; I thought you knew better. You must throw in 

tches of philosophy every now and then 

Arthur.—Philosophy in a fashionable novel ! 

Mr. B.—Most assuredly, or it would be complained of as trifling; 
but a piece, now and then, of philosophy, as unintelligible as possi- 
ble, stamps it with deep thought. In the dressing-room, or boudoir, 
it must be occasionally epicurean ; elsewhere, especially in the open 
air, more stoical 

Arthur.—I'm afraid that I shall not manage that without a speci- 
men to copy from. Now I think of it, Eugene Aram says something 
very beautiful on a starry night 

Mr. B.—He does: it is one of the most splendid pieces of writing 
But I will have no profanation, Arthur; to your 
pen again, and write We'll suppose our hero to have retired from 
the crowded festivities of a ball-room at some lordly mansion in the 


in our language 


country, and to have wandered into a churchyard, damp and dreary 
with a thick London fog 
himself on a tombstone 


In the light dress of fashion, he throws 
“Ve dead!” exclaims the hero, “‘ where are 
ye! Do your disembodied spirits now float around me, and, shrouded 
in this horrible veil of nature, glare unseen upon vitality! Float ye 
upon this intolerable mist, in yourselves still more misty and intole- 
rable? Hold ye high jubilee to-night? or do ye crouch behind these 
monitorial stones, gibbering and chattering at one who dares thus to 
invade your precincts! Here may I hold communion with my soul, 
and in the invisible presence of those who could, but dare not to re- 
veal. Away! it must not be.” 

Arthur.—What mustn't be? 

Mr. B.—That is the mystery which gives the point to his solilo- 
quy. Leave it to the reader's imagination 

Arthur.—I1 understand 
not lie in bed much longer, and I really shall not be able to get him 


But still the Honourable Augustus can- 
out without your assistance. I do not comprehend how a man 
can get out of bed gracefully: the alteration of position is in itself 
awkward 
Mr. B.—Not half so awkward as you are. Do you not feel that 
he must not be got out of bed at all—that is, by description 
Arthur.—How then! 
Recommence as follows 
“* 1 should like the bath at seventy-six and a half, Coridon,’ ob- 


Mr. B.—By saying nothing about it 


served the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, as he wrapped his em- 
broidered dressing-gown round his elegant form, and sank into a 
chaise longue, wheeled by his faithful attendant to the fire. There, 
you observe, he is out of bed, and nothing said about it. 
Arthur.—Go on, I pray thee 
Mr. B.—* * How is the bath perfumed 


, 


‘ Eau de mile fleurs ! 


* Eau de mille fleurs.’ 
Did not I tell you last week that I was tired 
of that villanous compound? It has been adulterated till nothing 
remains but its name. Get me another bath immediately au violet ; 
and, Coridon, you may use that other scent, if there is any left, for 
the poodle; but observe, only when you take him an airing, not when 
he goes with me.’ ” 

Arthur.—Excellent! I now feel the real merits of an exclusive; 
but you said something about dressing-room, or in-door philosophy 

Mr. B.—I did; and now is a good opportunity to introduce it 
Coridon goes into the ante-chamber to renew the bath, and of course 
your hero has met with a disappointment in not having the bath to 
his immediate pleasure. He must press his hands to his forehead 
By-the-by, recol!ect that his forehead, when you describe it, must be 
high and white as snow—all! aristocratical foreheads are—ai least, 
are in a fashionable novel 

Arthur.— W hat, the womens’ and all? 

Mr. B.—The heroine's must be ; the others you may lower asa 
contrast. But to resume with the philosophy. He strikes his fore- 
head, lifts his eyes slowly up to the ceiling, and drops his right arm 
as slowly down by the side of the chaise longue, and then in a voice 
so low that it might have been considered a whisper, were it not for 
its clear and brilliant intonations, he exclaims 





Arthur.—Exclaims in a whisper ! 
Mr 


in a whisper? 


B.—To be sure ; you exclaim mentally, why should you not 

Arthur.—I perceive—yonr argument is unanswerable 

Mr. B.—Stop a moment; it will run better thus: “* The Honour- 
able Augustus Bouverie no sooner perceived himself alone, than he 
felt the dark shades of melancholy ascending and brooding over his 
mind, and enveloping his throbbing heart in their—their adamantine 
chains. Yielding to the overwhelming force, he thus exclaimed, 
* Such is ife—we require but one flower, and we are offered noi- 
some thousands—refused that we wish, we live in loathing of that 
not worthy to be received—mourners from our cradle to our grave, 
we utter the shrill cry at our birth, and we shrink in oblivion with 
the faint wail of terrour. Why should we, then, ever commit the 
folly to be happy?’ ” 

Arthur.—Hang me, but that’s a poser! 

Mr. B.—Nonsense, hold your tongue ; it is only preparatory to 
the end. “ ‘Conviction astonishes and torments—destiny prescribes 
and falsifies—attraction drives us away—humiliation supports our 
energies. Thus do we recede into the present, and shudder at the 
Elysium of posterity.’ ” 

Arthur.—l have written all that down, Barnstaple, but I cannot 
understand it, upon my soul ! 

Mr. B.—If you had understood one particle, that particle I would 
have erased. This is your true philosophy of a fashionable novel, 


necessary for the editor of the Literary Gazette to extract as speci-'' the extreme interest of which consists in its being un ntelligible 
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eco 


People have such an opinion of their own abilities, that if they | un- 


them with veneration for your talents. 


m- || 


derstood you, they would despise you; but a dose like this strikes \} 





net to » bie friend ond olen thnanecinagl quiet, steady and sensi- 
ble Mr. Langton. ‘Confess now, Harry, that for once in your life 
you envy me. That there is perfect felicity on earth, and that youth, 


Arthur.—Your argument is unanswerable ; but you said that J || riches, power, and troops of friends, such as you see gathered around 
\\ the heir of Glenbervie, are worthy to be enjoyed with that exclusive 
|| devotion which I bestow upon them now.’ 


must describe the dressing-room 

Mr. B.—Nothing more easy ; as a simile, compare it to the shrine 
of some favoured saint in a richly-endow ed catholick church. Three 
tables at least, full of materials in methodized confusion—all tending 
to the beautification of the human form divine 
every variety of cut c rystal receivers, gold and silver. If at a loss, 
call at Bayley’s and Blew’s, or Smith's in Bond-street. Take an ac- 
survey of all you see, and introduce your whole catalogue 
' But, Arthur, you must not expect me to 


curate § 
You cannot be to minute 
write the whole book for you. 

Arthur.—Indeed I am not so exorbitant in my demands upon your 
good-nature ; but observe, I may get up four or five chapters already 
with the hints you have given me, but I do not know how to move 
such a creation of the brain—so ethereal, that I fear he will melt 

that I am in terrour lest he fall to pieces. Now 
breakfast-room for me, and then I ask no more 


away ; and so fragile, 
only get him into the 
Only dress him and bring him down stairs 


tor the pre sent 
Bring him 


Mr. B —There 


Your hero of a fashionable novel never ascends to the 


again you prove your incapability 
jown stairs ! 
frst floor. Bed-room, dressing-room, breakfast-room, library, and 
poadoir, all are upon a level. As for his dressing, you must only 
describe it as periect when finished, but not ente 
he 


for something unheard-of, or fastidious to a degree. 


r into a regular de- 
tail, except that in conversation with his valet, occasionally asks 


You must not 


walk him from one chamber to another, but manage it as follows :— | 


«Jt was not until the beautiful airs of the French tlock that deco- 
rated the mantel-piece had been thrice played, with all their varia- 
tiuns, that the Hon 
be found his assiduous Coridon burning an aromatick pastile to dis- 
perse the compound of villanous exhalations arising from the con- 
Jensed metropolitan atmosphere. Once 
to the repeated and almost affecting solicitations of his faithful at- 
rendants, who alternately pres nted to him the hyson of Pekoe, the 


more in a state of repose, 


shea of Twankay, the fragrant berry from the Asiatick shore, 
shook his head in denial, until he at last was prevailed upon to sip a 


» fact is, Arthur, he is in love 





small liqueur glass of eau sucrée.”” Tl 


—don’t you perceive! Now introduce a friend, who rallies him— 


then a resolution to think no more of the heroine—a billet ona golden 
to order—a 


t 





salver—a counter resolution—a debate which equipage 





decision at last—hat, gloves, and a furred great coat—and by th: 
arrived at the middle of the first volume 


but I shall certainly stick there without | 


ume you will have 
Arthur.—I perceive ; 
your assistance 
Mr. B.—You shall have it, my dear fellow. Ina week I will call 


again, and see how you get on. Then we'll introduce the heroine ; 
that, I can tell you, requires some tact—au reroir 

Arthur. —Thanks, many thanks, my dear Barnstaple. Fare you 
[ Exit Barnstaple 
(hopping 


my tailor’s bill will be paid 
[ Scene closes 


well 

Arthur —( Looking over his memoranda.)}—It will do! 
and dancing about the room.) Hurrah! 
after all ! 





ORIGINAL TALES 


MORAL PAN 


BY JOHN INMAN 


THE NACEA. 


fir 


and there was rejoicing at his ance stral hall, and 


: twent 





Bricuty the sun arose on th st natal day of the rich 
Earl Glenbervie ; 


throughout the « 





‘xtensive domains of which he was born the lord 


The young earl was aroused from his morning dreams by the joyous 


ringing of bells, to receive the congratulations and flattering, if not 
too sincere, good wishes of the high-bred circle to which he was the 
were but the meet introduc- 


central point of attraction; and these 


ton toa round of gay and varied festivities, such as are ever dis- 


played in celebrating the “ coming-of-age” 


of England's wealthy and 
utled heritors 
galed on the beautiful lawn that extended in front of the noble old 
tall, where an ox roasted whole and hogsheads of ale were provided 
‘or all comers ; while within, the choicest viands and richest wines 
were set forth, and the day was passed in feasting and revelry 
Péted and caressed was the young and rich Lord Glenbervie ; whe 

soever he turned he was greeted by the glad looks and tones of sin- 
cere affection, or the deferential joy of humble and respectful attach- 
ment, or the smiling aspect of flattery, 
‘te unpractised eye than even the love of kindred, or the willing ser- 
vee of faithful attendants 
Servie was happy. Rich, young, handsome and in perfect health— 
surrounded by all that could please the sense or gratify the mind— 


hollow indeed, but fairer to 


It may well be imagined that Lord Glen- 


xe idol of a fond mother and the head of a powerful and honoured 
'amily—with all the means of enjoyment around him, and no pros- 
pect for the future save that of increase and continuance—and ut- 
‘erly inexperienced withal as to the cares and sorrows of this life, 
tone could blame or wonder if he gave full way to the spirit of en- 
yment, so potently invoked by the time and its accompaniments ; 
tnd fondly believed that it could never pass away. ‘The joyousness 
of hus feelings exhibited itself in a thousand gay sallies—in the spark- 
ing of his eyes—the ready smiles with which he answered to the smil- 
9g looks of those around him—and in the happy activity with which he 

Ww from one bright scene of enchantment to another, as if eager to 
&sp and gather up all their delights in one brilliant focus of fruition. 

“Am I not the happiest fellow in the world?” said Lord Glen- 


| 
| 
| 
Ir 


Augustus Bouverie entered his library, where || 


Tinted perfumes in | 


i| 
i| 
' 
| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
j 


Mr. Harry Langton smiled—gravely but not sadly—arfi without 
replying, placed in the hand of the young nobleman a small sealed 
packet, and withdrew 

Lord Glenbervie broke the seal and glanced at the words inscribed 

upon the card which the euvelope contained. Their effect was to 
call up in his features the same grave expression that dwelt upon the 
countenance of his friend; and he slowly walked away, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. He sought the calm seclusion of a retired 
grove, in whose deep and quiet shade he passed an nvur of tranquil 
and wholesome but not painful meditation ; and it was observed that 
his enjoyment of the remaining festivities which attended the farther 
progress and the close of his natal day, was more subdued and equa- 
ble than that with which he had begun to taste its pleasures. It 
seemed that even with the dawning of his manhood, he had taken 
| upon himself a portion of the serious and meditative dignity belong- 
ing to the epoch of human duty, and responsibility and care 


A year had elapsed, and the rich young earl of Glenbervie was 
busily employed in squandering time, and health, and money, and the 
yurity of mind and he * which he had hitherto so well preserved, 


amid the corrupting pleasures of the great metropolis. Coming fresh 


from the blameless enjoyments of his home, and the studious seclu- 
sion of his Alma Mater—almuost a novice in the usages, and a stranger 
to the perils of fashonable life, and unhappily endowed with every 
perilous attribute of rank, and wealth, and personal beauty, he had 

no sooner appeared in the glittering circles of London than his unsus- 


\! pecting inexperience, his passions, and even the generous feelings of 


{| 
1| 
| 
| 
| 


and 
the frothing » and pe rfi imed be coction of the Indian nut, our hero 1} was running the giddy ro ind of dissipation and folly 
\ indeed of a novice, but with the 


; 





i 


|his nature, were assailed by temptation in a thousand forms; his 
society was courted by the most distinguished leaders in the werious 
walks of fashionable notoriety, and thanks to the skill and unremit- 
ting attention of his disinterested hierophants, of either sex, but a 
few months of his residence in London had passed away before he 
, with the ardour 
and scavoir-vivrre of 


} more 


practised ease 


an adept. None gave more costly entertainments, none figuree 


i largely on the turf—none sported equipages of more expensive style 


|| and beauty—none fluttered more gaily atnid the exclusive splendours 


l| of Almack’s—none lavished gold more freely on the 
|| fling but extravagant knickknackeries of fashionable virtu 


numberless tri- 
and none 


were more perseveringly and dexterously played for by the matri- 


| 
! monial schemers of the day, than the young, rich, and high-born 
! earl of Glenbervie. A score of lovely women, married and seckin 


| 
i] 


|| the potent artillery of beauty, for the prize of his d 


l the 
| 


la 
| 
, 
je 
| 


| 
} 
la 


| mous price —and the 


was lamed be 


His numerous tenants, with their families, were re- |! 


{| 


ito the 


in interest with the 
' 


| right honourable lord's portionless daug 


ng with the witchery of smiles and all 


to be married, were contendi 
evolion ; and 


1 


hundred dear friends of his own sex who thronged about him, 


were more guarded in the exhibition of their object, and perhaps more 
moderate in their designs, it was not therefore to be supposed that 
their warm expressions of regard were more disinterested—as indeed 
was manifest in the zeal with which they eulogized and enjoyed his 

freedom with 
J] [it irit 


al manhood had passed away, and a se 


por beers dinners and his exquisite wines, and in the 


which they took advantage of his well-filled purse ar eral sy 
But the first year of his leg 
given a sudden check to his wild career 
A friend to whom he had lent 


veavy sums of money, and for whom he had also become security to 


ries of untoward events had ¢ 
f dissipation and extravagance 


an inconvenient amount, was reported in the journals of the day as 

*“*levanter;’’ another had persuaded him to buy a racer, at an enor- 
yung earl had just discovered that the animal 
fe and that his kind adviser was leagued 


yre th e purchase, 


jockeying dealer by whom he had been taken in; 
he had been robbed by a confidential servant, whom he had engaged 


brot} 


hter, with whom he had flirted 


upon the urgent recommendation of a third ; the three rers of a 


merely for amusement, were troubling him with awkward queries 
as to his intentions ; a small select dinner, given to him and three or 
four of his particular friends by a most noble marquis, had termi- 
nated in a night of cards, from which the young earl rose a loser of 
some five or six cool thousands; and to sum up the story of his an- 
noyances, a letter from his steward, received on the morning of his 
twenty-second birth-day, had brought him the unwelcome tidings 
that in the first twelvemonth of his majority, he had run through not 
only the income of that year, but also of the three succeeding 

Very different was the position of the young earl, on the morning 
ity-second birth-day, from that in which he 


of his twe was presente d 


reader, a little year before. He was alone, in his splendid 
drawing-room, walking hastily to and fro, with the hurried but irre- 


gular movement that betokens a mind ill at ease 


|| his steward was lying upon the carpet, crushed into a shapeless mass ; 
|| and it was evident that the rage which it had contributed to excite, 








was still burning in the young lord’s bosom 

If he had been ten years older, or his career of folly had been of 
longer duration, so as completely to have lost the pleasure of its ex- 
citement, his discontent would, perhaps, have been largely mingled 
with regret and self-reproach, for the waste of time, and talent, and 
opportunities for good, with which his conscience could not but re- 
proach him; but he had not yet tasted the bitterness of the intoxi- 
cating cup from which he had drunk so deeply—he had not yet 
learned to condemn and despise himself—and it was only anger at 
his losses, and fury against the swindling deceivers who had caused | 
them, that gave tension to the muscles of his clenched hands, and || 
gloom to his gathered brow, and the fire of angry passion to his flashing | 
eyes. 


| 


The letter from | 


| titution, and, it is to be feared, decay 


not yet come—his thoughts were more of revenge than reformation 
He was yet in the very storm and whirlwind of his wrath, unde- 
cided in purpose, but brooding over uncertain schemes of ven- 
geance, when the current of his stormy reverie was broken by the 
entrance of a servant, who brought him a letter that had just been 
delivered at his door. He recognized the superscription and the im- 
press—they were those of Langton—of the friend whom he had 
so long neglected, and almost forgotten—and with a blush of con- 
scious guilt he broke the seal. The envelope contained only a card, 
on which were inscribed the same few words that had sobered down 
the fervour of his birth-day enjoyments ; and now they acted on his 
The remainder of that day 
Lord Glenbervie devoted to solitary and profitable meditation ; and 


before the close of another week, his town establishment was broken 


fevered mind like oil upon the waves 


up, his town associates were discarded, and he was with his mother, 
at the noble country mansion of his ancestors—a wiser and more se- 
rious, if not a better man 


Another year had elapsed, and the young earl of Glenbervie was 
overwhelmed with grief—with the sorrow that knows no hope and 
will not be comforted. Most fortunate for him had been his early 
discovery of the hollowness and worthlessness of fashionable plea- 
sures—of the profligacy, and selfishness, and dishonourable turpitude 
so unblushingly exhibited by fashionable people ; and most beneficial 
in its results, had been the brief but mysterious and impressive ad- 
The check then 
given to his course of folly and dissipation, had proved of permanent 
effect ; 


monition of his college friend and true well-wisher 


and his removal from the contaminating influences and ex- 
ample of London life, had been quickly followed by a return of his 
former pleasure in pursuits more worthy of his station and opportu- 
A 


strong, well-placed, and reciprocated attachment had supplied the one 


nities, not to say of his human intellect and moral capacities 


thing wanting to give this salutary change the assurance of con- 


stancy ; and already was the day appointed for his nuptials, when a 
which threatened the life of his affi- 


anced bride, came to try the fortitude and resignation of the young 


sudden and dangerous illness, 


earl, and to give him the severest lesson he had yet been called to 
On 


the morning of his twenty-third birth-day, the dreadful intelligence had 


learn, of the transient and uncertain character of human felicity 


been communicated to him, that the physicians had no hope of the 
beloved patient; and at the moment when he is again presented to 
the reade 


less and silent, in an apartment adjoining that of the dying maiden 


r, the unhappy young nobleman waa sitting alone, motion- 


overwhelmed in the stupor of agonizing grief—that crucl syncope of 
the mind in which the faculties alone are inert, while the capacity of 
its higt 


ll that it contained of 


est and most intolerable To him 


) } 
brigh 


suffering exists in vigour 


the world and a t, and good, and lovely, 


were centred in that near chamber of death; and the pall of desota 


tion was descending between him and all that made life joyful. The 


i 


garden of his youth waa turned into a desert— hope and promise 


of his manhood were blighted, and could never bloom again 


Once more the well-remembered characters traced by the hand of 
his steadfast and ever-watchful friend were placed before him, by a 
silent and sorrowing attendant—and again, when the seal was broken 
ind the envelope removed, did the afflicted young earl find himself 


summoned to the exercise of a nobler duty than that of repining and 
hopeless grief, by the mysterious admonition that had twice proved 
o effectual for 


the 


his good. Nor was it given without avail in this, 
t could not indeed remove 
but 


call forth the energies of his nature, to such submission 


heaviest of the young earl’s trials 
his sorrow, or take away the fear of that which was to come ; 
co ild and did 
as become 


and endurance a Christian and a man; and it enabled 


him to rejoice, too, as a man and a Christian should rejoice, when the 


crisis passed without the expected fatal termination; and after 
the 


youth had L 


years, when foliies, and the passions, and the extravagant im 


pulses of en place to the prudence, and moder 





10n, 
grulated manhood, and the 





and becoming dignity of sober and well-re 


fervour of love had been succeeded by the tranquil joys of 
the 


to the dangers he had escaped ; 


young 
connubial affection, earl often looked back, with a feeling of un- 
utterable gratitude, and carly were 
his children taught to ponder well this deep and momentous lesson, 


thrice so well and timely urged upon his own grave study, 


** Consider how it will be with you, a hundred years hence 





ORIGINAL LONDON LUCUBRATIONS, 


PACTS AND PANCIES. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


Theatres—Jem Crowism—Politicts 


Since the days of Garrick, never, perhaps, has the English stage 
exhibited such a miserable lack of talent in almost every department 
It is, in truth, in a pitiable state of des- 
The memory even of Kean 
is fast fading away ; one by one, the glorious family of the Kembles 
has departed ; and, with the noble exception of Macready, only a 
few tragedians, (heaven save the mark!) remain to support the 
the stage. We have fallen into the 


of the drama, as at present. 


y of 





power, grandeur and dign 


|abysm of mediocrity, and it is to be feared that we shall sink 


“deeper and deeper still.” O, muddy-headed exceedingly, and in- 
conceivably, is the generation who at present take charge of the 
noble characters of the British drama. Their “ spirits shine through 


| them” about as clearly as heavy porter through an ill-washed glase 


| They are men of clay, with each 
“A shell 
Of solid proof, impenetrably dull :” 


His time for repentance and sorrowing and sclf-abasement was and if anything were to happen Macready, it would be really better 
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ey 





to have Shakspeare laid upon the shelf at once, than have our old re- 
collections outraged, and the ideas of the nsing generation debased 
and kept down, by having our future Lears, Othellos, Hamlets and 
Macbeths, our gallant Mercutios and gay Benedicts, performed by 
gentlemen endowed with undoubted capabilities for the carriage of 
letters and the snuffing of candles, and little else. It would be a 
better tribute to our great bard's memory than a Stratford-upon-Avon 
even including Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s speech 

Liston, (it is said,) has 


ee 





u . 
In comedy we are almost as badly off. 
deserted the falling state, and out of the galaxy of names which 


adorned the theatrical hemisphere a few years ago —Munden, Faw- 


} 
4 


cett, Emery, Terry, etc., ect., thick as stars on a frosty night, only 
Farren, (in the male department,) remains of acknowledged excel- 
lence, together with that very clever actor, Mr. Power, who spe nds 
about half his time on the Atlantick, in crossing from country to 
country, and that strange mixture of humour, inpudence, drollery 
and buffoon ry, Mr. John Reeve. Placide here would be invaluable ; 
but there can be little question that at present, at all events, he is 
much better off in his own Jand 

In the female line there still remains the names of Vestris, Glover 
and Orger, each admirable in their way—(Mrs. Wheatley 1s a com- 
pound of the two latter)—with pert, piquant Mrs. Humby, and 
sprightly Mrs. Nesbit: besides which, the British publick will be 
most unwilling to relinquish their claim to that pearl of price, sweet 
Ellen Tree 

The truth is, there is not-anvthing matured to excellence here, but 
it is immediately transplanted to the United States But you must 
really set up a nursery for yourselves, for the soil in this part appears 
to be in a very exhausted state, and the rising plants of exceeding 
little promise. You have rifled us of our choicest evergreens, our 
sweetest flowers—and what have you sent in return? Why Forrest, 
and he was worth the sending ; neither did the British publick prove 
themselves careless of, or unthankful for, the gift ; but then, to coun- 
terbalance this good, you have entailed upon those British islands 
the curse of Jim Crowism. Oh, wonderfully has this evil spread ; 
quicker than plague or cholera, and deeply has it sunk into the bosom 
of the land. We know not whether it has been introduced at 
Almack’s or not, never having been privileged to explore that region, 
but it has into parliament. On the hustings it has been found mar- 


and we live in trembling fear lest it may, in 


vellously efficacious; 

some way or other, find its way into the next speech from the throne 

In short, high and low, great and small, are infested by it They all 
* Do just so— 

Turn about, and wheel about,” etc. 


There is something “‘ very mysterious” in this, as Paul Pry says 
Can philosophy or phrenology not find it out? 
Speaking of musical matters—for “ Jim Crow,” we presume, is a 
black lyrick, from the pen of the celebrated author of ** Opossum up 
they also appear to be on the decline here. We are 
Malibran is dead, Braham is on 


Besides, the 


a Gum Tree” 
running out of first-rate vocalists 
the vane, and Mrs. Wood is at, if not past, her zenith 
latter lady, during the past season, has acted injudiciously, and con 
sequently appeared to disadvantage. Instead of coming out in Eng- 
lish opera, and refreshing the worn-out publick taste with some of 
her fine ballads in her own inimitable style, she has chosen to appear 
almost exclusively in the parts lately filled by the lamented, the glo- 
rious Malibran. This was descending from her vantage ground, and 
unnecessarily provoking a comparison which prudence ought to have 
She also talks of retiring ; so one by one the 


taught her to shun 
in. There is little, we should 





stars go out, but many rushlights ren 
think, to prevent Mrs. Austin filling Mrs. Wood's place, but she does 
not appear to be so inclined 

Well, so let it be. It matters litthe—for all England is at present 
divided between politicks and Jim Crow—Jim Crow and politicks 


The whigs say the tories are a set of greedy, grasping, overbearing 


scoundrels ; the tories sav the whigs are a mass of mean, shuffling, 
temporizing rascvls; the radicals describe both parties as a union of 
all that is vile and base ; and whigs and tories unite in agreeing that 
the radicals are a precious mixture of hot-headed, unteachable fools, 
and irredeemable blackguards ; so that taking each others words for 
their several characters, it will be seen that we are very far removed 
However, heaven be thanked! there 


headed, honest-hearted 


from a pe rfect state of things 
are thousands and tens of thousands of sound 


people, who are neither whigs, tories, or radicals ; and it will be long 


before things come to the *crisis’’ that the English have talked 


about as being at hand for the last hundred years 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCENES AT THE SOURCES OF THE HUDSON, 


Lake Hender son—A primitive forest—A staunch woodman— A hunter's camp—The 
Indian Pass 
Dip vou ever hear of “The Indian Pass,’ where the middle, or 





main branch of the Hudson, has its source? It has been visited, I 
believe, by few except the hunters of these mountains; but it must, 
at some day, hecome a favourite resort with the lovers of pictu- 
resqut It is a tremendous ravine, cloven through the summit of a 
mountain, presenting the finest piece of rock scenery I ever beheld ; 
a cradle worthy of the infant Hudson 

Many of the ditliculties in exploring this scene will, probably, va- 


nish in a few vears; but as the wildness of the approach now adds 


not a little to its majesty, I can best convey the trne character of the 
place by leading you thither in the mode I reached it 

Leaving the cleared land early one morning, I embarked with two 
others upon a lake entirely surrounded by primitive forest, and locked 


1p in mountains wooded to the summit. My companions were the 


friend who accompanied me from New-York to McIntyre, and a ce- 
lebrated hunter of this region, who acted as our guide to the pass. 
Emerging from the bay near the outlet of Lake Henderson, we soon 
shot out upon the bosom of that beautiful water. The shape of the 
lake, for the want of a better simile, I can only compare to that most 
respectable ancient head-gear, a three-cornered cocked-hat, a little 
knocked’ out of shape. Its several friths, too, strike in among the 
mountains with the same sort of devil-me-care air that a fiercely 
cocked beaver did whilome put on. Yet so completely do the dense 
woods around soften away all the harder lines of the landscape, that 
the general effect is that of beauty rather than savageness in the pic- 
ture. We pulled for about two miles through this lake, where at 
each boat's length some new fold of mountain scenery was unfurled 
upon our left; while the two peaks of the Indian Pass and the Pan- 
ther Gap kept their bold heights continually in view upon our right 
We landed upon the margin of a heavy swamp near the inlet of the 
lake ; floating some twenty yards within the forest, and mooring our 
boat at last among ancient trees, whose long moss sometimes swept 
the water—and here commenced the most difficult day's travel that 
I ever experienced. ‘The morning, which had hitherto been cloudy, 
soon broke into a cold rain, which, wetting our clothes through, in- 
creased the weight that we had to drag through a primitive swamp, 
where each step was upon some slippery log, affording a precarious 
foothold ; some decayed tree, into whose spongy body you would 
sink knee-deep, or upon quaking mosses that threatened to swallow 
one up entirely Here, though, while wading through the frequent 
pools, or stumbling over the fallen boughs which centuries had accu- 
mulated, I would often pause to admire with my friend some gigan- 
tick pine, which, drawing vigour from the dankness and decay around 


it, would throw its enormous column into the air, towering a hundred 


feet above hemlocks and cedars near, which would themselves seem 


forest giants w hen planted beside the modern growth of our atlantick 
border 

After a mile of such walking, the ground began to rise, and, in- 
stead of wading through pools, we now crossed several brisk streams 
which murmured among the rocks, as their pellucid waters ran to 
join the main inlet of the lake. Our path lay next along the border 
of this inlet, which is, in truth, the main branch of the Hudson 
Sometimes we would ascend for several hundred yards among mossy 
rocks, thickets of white cedar, and an undergrowth of juniper— 
then we would come to a sort of plate au ol swampy land, overgrown 
with moose maple, or tangled with fern and interspersed with cran- 
berry bogs; another slope of rocky ground, seamed with numerous 
rills, that gurgled beneath the roots of hoary birches, or amid thickets 
of young maple, succeeded ; while, again and again, we would cross 
and recross the main stream, upon fallen logs, which generally lay 
either immediately upon or below one of the numerous cascades 
which diversify the river. Now we would scale some rocky hill-side 
and hear the torrent roaring far beneath us, and now we found a nar- 
row passage-way between its border and the impermding cliffs. In the 
meantime, though winding up and down continually, we were, in the 
main, ascending gradually to a lofty elevation. The number of 
swamps diminished ; the frequent rills flashed more rapidly amid the 
loose boulders of rock, which soon began to cover the soil entirely ; 
while the boulders themselves became lofty hillocks of solid stone, 
covered with moss, and sustaining a vigorous growth of the birch, 
the mountain ash, or clumps of the hardy white cedar upon their 
summits. Wet, bruised, and weary, we sat down beneath one of 
these enormous masses of displaced rock, after scaling a difficult as- 
cent, and purposed to encamp there for the night; but, looking up 
through an opening in the trees, we saw the cliffs of the Indian Pass 
almost immediately above us, as they were swathed in mist, and the 
heavy scud, impelled by the wind which drew strongly through the 
gap, drifted past the gray precipice, and made the wall look as if in 


But 


there were still three hours of daylight left, and though the mile that 


motion te crush us when just entering the jaws ol the ravine 


was yet to be traversed before we gained the centre of the pass, was 
the most arduous of the whole route, we again commenced the as- 
cent. It took the whole three hours to accomplish this mile. 

We had been for some time upon the fresh track of a moose, and 
fle ready, confident that we must soon meet him, 


Kin ] could 


our zuide had his r 


as no animal of the possibly make his way completely 


through the defile ; but we soon came to a passage among the rocks, 


where the discreet brute, perceiving that there was but one way 


of returning if he ascended higher, had, after making a slight attempt 


} 


to force himself through, struck off into a lateral ravine, and sought 


some other path down the mountain. I must adopt a homely re- 


rocks and their 


semblance to give you an idea of the size of the 


confused appearance in this part of the defile: you may imagine, 


| though, loose bouiders of solid rock, the size of your tall city dwel- 


ling-houses, hurled from a mountain summit into a chasm a thousand 


as if they had fallen but vester- 





feet in depth, lying upon each othe 
day—each so detached from each, that it is only their own weight 
which seems to prevent them from rolling further down the defile ; 


1 to des- 


their corners meeting in angles that defy the mathematicia 
cribe, and forming caverns and labarynthine passages beneath them 


that no draughtsman could delineate. The position of these tre- 
mendous crags seem so recent and precarious, that were it not for 
other indications around them, you would almost fear that your foot- 


masses, and renew an onward 





steps might topple over the giganté 


*k 
motion that was but now arrested. But Time has stamped the date 
of ages in other language upon their brows. Their tc ps are thatched 
with lichens that must be the growth of centuries ; ancient trees are 
perched upon their pinnacles, and enormous twisted roots, which 
form a net-work over the chasms between them, and save your 
limbs from destruction when stepping over the treacherous moss 


that hide these black abysses, prove that the repairing hand of Nature 


has been here at work for ages in covering up the ruin she has 
wrought in some one moment of violence. 

But we are now in the bosom of the pass, and the shadows of 
night are veiling the awful precipice which forms the back ground 
We have climbed the last ascent, steeper than ali 


of the picture 
the rest, and here, in a clump of birches and balsam firs, surrounded 
by steeps and precipices on every side, is our place to bivouack {oy 
the night 

“Tt aint so bad a place to camp,” said John Cheney, “ if it didoy 
rain so like tormented lightning. I wouldn't mind the rain Much, 
nother, if we had the indian rubber tent that we slept in when My 
Ingham came here to paint the Pass ; but you see the birch bak 
won't run at this season, and its pretty hard to make a water-proof 
thatch, unless vou have hemlock boughs—hows'ever, gentlemen, 
I'll do the best by ye” 

And so he did! Honest John Cheney, thou art at once as stance} 
a hunter, and as true and gentle a practiser of woodcraft as ever 
But I must take another Opportunity wo 


roamed the broad forest. 
chronicle some of John’s feats, and go on at present with the scenes 
in the Indian Pass. 

The frame of a wigwam, used by some former party, was still 
standing, and Oheney went to work industriously tying poles across 
it with withes of yellow birch, and thatching the roof and sides with 
boughs of balsam fir. Having but one axe with us, my friend and 
myself were, in the meantime, unemployed, and nothing could be 
more disconsolate than our situation, as we stood dripping in the 
cold rain, and thrashing our arms, like hackney-coachmen, to keep 


Mr. 
He had been indisposed when he started 





the blood in circulation , indeed, was in a much worse 
condition than myself. 
upon the expedition, and was now so hoarse that I could scarcely 
hear him speak amid the gusts of wind which swept through then. 
vine. We both shivered as if in an ague, but he suffered under, 
fever which was soon superadded, We made repeated attempts t 
strike a fire, but our loco foco matches would not ignite, and when we 
had recourse to flint and steel, every thing was so damp around us that 
our fire would not kindle. John began to look exceedingly anxious— 

** Now, if we only had a little davlight left I would make some 
shackleberry-tea for you ; but it will never do to get sick here, for 
if this storm prove a north-easter, God only knows whether all of os 
may ever get away from this notch again. I guess I had better leave 
the camp as it is, and first make a fire for you.” 

Seying this, he shouldered his axe, and striding off a few yards, 
he felled a dead tree, split it open, and took some dry chips from 
the heart 
to keep off the rain, and stooping under it, he soon kindled a blaze, 


I then spread my cloak over the spot where he laid them, 


which we employed ourselves in feeding, until the camp was com- 
pleted. And now came the task of laying in a supply of fuel for the 
night. This the woodman effected by himself with an expedition 
that was marvellous. Measuring three or four trees with his eve 
to see that they wwold fall near the fire without touching our wig- 
wam, he attacked them with his axe, felled, and chopped them into 
logs, and inade his woodpile in less time than could a city sawyer, 
who had all his timber dumped to hand. Blankets were then pro- 
duced from a pack, which he had carried on his back ; and these, 
when stretched over a carpeting of leaves and branches, would have 
made acomfortable bed, if the latter had not been saturated with 
rain. Matters, however, seemed to assume a comfortable aspect, e8 
we now sat under the shed of boughs, drying our clothes by the fire, 
while John busied himself in broiling some bacon which we had 
brought with us 

“ Well,” said the woodsman, “ you see there's no place but what 
if a man bestirs himself to do his best, he may find some comfort 
it. Now, many’s the time that I have been in the woods on a worse 
night than this, and having no axe, nor nothing to make a fire with, 
! 


have crept into a hollow log, and lay shivering till morning; bet 
vs 


with such a fire as that 





here, 


As he spoke a sudden puff of wind drove the smoke from the greet 


now 
and wet timber full into onr faces, and filled the shanty to a degree 
so stifling, that we all rushed out into the rain, that blew in blinding 
torrents against us. 

* Tormented lightning!” cried John, aghast at this new annor- 
ance. * This is too pesky bad; but I can manage that smoke if the 


wind doesu’t blow from more than three quarters at atime.” Sew 


his axe upon the instant, he plunged into the darkness beyond t 
fire, and in a moment or two a large tree came crashing with a 
ings to our 


leafy honours, bearing down with it two or three s 


With the 
fire to shut outshe wind, leaving it open only on the side toward! 





green boughs of these he made a wal! around We 


shanty. The supper was now cooked without further interruptior 





My friend was too jIl to eat ; hough under some anxiety on 
account, I myself did full justice to tne culinary skill of our guie 


and be gan to find some e1 jovment amid all the discomfort of © 


situation The recollec tion Of similar scenes in earlier days, gave 





relish to the wildness of the present one, and ired that comj 
cent feeling which a man of sedentary its sometimes reali 
when he finds that time and custom have not wholly warped @ 
destroyed the stirring tastes of his youth We told stories and? 
counted adventures I could speak of these northern hills, ff 


having passe d some time among them, upon a western bran 


Hudson, when a lad of fourteen ; while the mountain hunter W0 


listen with interest to the sporting scenes t I could describe 


him upon the open plains of the far west, though I found it mp0 
could find the 


sible to make him understand how men r way in* 


new country where there was so few trees With re gard to? 


neidents and legends that I gathered in turn from him, I may be 





after enlighten you. But our discourse was now su 


£ 


by a catastrophe, which had nearly proved a very serious one ] 
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as nothing more nor less than the piles of brush which encircled 
gor fire, to keep the wind away, suddenly kindling into a light blaze, 
and for a moment or two threatening to consume our wigwam The 
wind, at the same time, poured down the gorge in shifting, angry 
pissts, which whirled the flames im reeling eddies high into the air, 
bringing the gray cliffs into momentary lght—touching the dark 
evergreens with a ruddy glow—and lighting up the stems of the 
pale birches, that looked like sheeted ghosts amid the surrounding 
Now, too, the cold rain was changed into a flurry of snow, 


gloom 
and the curtain of brush upon the windward side of the fire being 
withdrawn, the quickly-melted flakes were driven with the smoke 
jnto the mnermost parts Of our wigwam Conversation was now 
out of the question. John did, indeed, struggle on with a bear story 
fora moment or two, and one or two attempts were made to joke 
ypon our miserable situation, but sleet and smoke alternately damped 
and stifled every effort, and then all was still except the roar of the 
elements without 


My friend must have passed a horrible night, as 
he woke me once or twice with his coughing ; but 1 wrapped myself 
9 my cloak, and placing my mouth upon the ground to avoid 
choking from the smoke, I was soon dreaming as quietly as if an a 
cortained chamber at home. The last words I heard John utter, as 
he coiled himselfin a blanket, were— 

“Well. it’s one comfort, since it’s taken on to blow so, I’ve cut 
down most of the trees around us that would be likely to fall and 
crush us during the night.” 

The ringing of Cheney's axe was the first sound that met my ear 
The fire had burnt 


low, though frequently replenished by him during the night, and he 


in the morning, which broke excessively cold 
was now engaged in renewing it to cook our breakfast, which was 
soon ready, and for which the frosty mountain air gave me a keen 
appetite The kind fellow, too, prepared some toast and a hot 
draught for my friend, whom nothing could prevent from further 
exploring the pass 

With this view we began descending a precipice in the rear of our 
camp, to a place called the ice-hole. The trees on the side of this 
precipice have a sccret for growing peculiarly their own, or they 
could never flourish and maintain their place in such a position. 
The wall, some sixty or eighty feet high, and almost perpendicular, 
iscovered with moss, which peels off in flakes of a yard square, as 


you plant your heels in it in descending ; 


vet this flimsy substitute for 
soil supports a straggling growth of evergreens, that will bear the 
weight of a nan as he clings to them, to avoid being dashed to peices 
in the glen below The snow of the last night, which covered the 
mountain-tops-—(think f snow on the twelfth of September !)-- 
made the stems of these sapplings so slippe ry and cold, that our 
hands became numb in grasping them before we were half way down 
the descent. The river rans through the bottom of this ravine, but 
its passage is so cavernous, that it is only by letting yourself down 
into the fissures between tbe immense boulders, which are here 
wedged together in indescribable confusion, and crawling beneath 
the rocks, that you can obtain a sight of its current. IJnto this 
gloomy labyrinth the sun never shines ; and here, unless the waters 


are unusually high, vou may find cakes of ice in midsummer. 


Emerging from this wild chaos of rocks we clambered a short 
distance up the sides of the glen, and penetrated a few hundred 
yards farther into the pass, to a sloping platform amidst the rocks, 
where the finest view of the whole scene is to be obtained, and 
fom which, during the last summer, Mr. Ingham, the artist, took 
aview of the Indian Pass. And here, within a few yards of its first 
well.springs, vou behold one of the strongest features of the mighty 
Hudson developed even in its birth. It has already cloven its way 
through a defile as difficult as that through which it rashes near 
West Point, and far more stupendous. A rocky pre cipice of twelve 
hundred feet rises immediately in front of you, and the jaws of the 
pass open barely wide enough to admit the egress of the stream at 
its highest stages of water. The cliff opposite looks raw and recent 
as if riven through but yesterday ; and ponderous blocks of stone, 
hat would almost make mountains themselves, wrenched from their 
former seat, in what is now the centre of the pass, stand edgew! 
leaning down the glen, as if waiting some new throe of this co 
valsion of nature to sweep them further on their terrifick care 
Many of these features of the place you have already seen while 
climbing to the point where we stand ; but now, upon turning round 
as you gain the head of the pass, and look out from its bosom upon 
the mountain region below, a view of unequalled beauty and gran- 
deur greets the eye. The morning sun, which will not for hours 
yet reach the place where you stand, is shining upon wooded peaks 
which lap each other as far as the eye can reach, while far down the 
glen where the maple and beech find a more genial soil to nourish 
(tem, the rainbow hues of autumn are glistening along the stream, 
which, within a few miles of its fountian head, has already expanded 
into a beautiful lake 

A few years hence, and I doubt not that the Indian Pass will be- 
come as favourite a place of resort as Lake George, Trenton Falls, 
or Niagara. c. F. 

A peticate sursect.—She London Morning Post savs :—** Her 
majesty’s family allies, country, and, perhaps, her mayesty’s own feel- 
ings, may induce her to select a consort. Whether the happy mar 
will be a foreign prince, a relative, or a subject, is a matter for specu- 
‘ation to the whole political world. ‘The-aspirants to the hand of 

* The fair virgin throned in the west,’ 

inore particularly spoken of, are the Prinee George of Cambridge, 
the young prince of Orange, and the handsome scions of the houses 
of Cobourg and Holstein Glucksbourg ; to. whom rumour has added 
4 young noble now in the East, who, probably, never contemplated 
such an event in the most oriental of his dreams.” The “ young 
mebleman now in the East” is, of course, Lord Elphinstone. \ 


with a picturesque porch, and elegant interiour, modelled, perhaps, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
a The cottage is built of 


from the comfortable homes of England 
* Love and Reason,” and “ Lines to Ella,” wtll appear tn our nert.—** Caonabo” 
ts under advisement.— The ** Stanzas to a Butrertiv,” and the “ Verses to a 
Bee,” are both smooth and pretty perces, but they lack sprit and novelty. —We 
have not received the poem entitled * Revenge of the Fairies.”— * Timid 
Love” will shortly appear.—A “ Picture of Distress” will not sutt our gallery 


stone, rough-cast ; and no person of taste can look upon it without 
allowing that, both in style and material, it is incomparably a more 
picturesque and inviting residence than any of the painted temples, 
made of board, which are now so much in vogue 





The Woodworth Benefit—Prowises exceedingly well. The press 
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seem to be unanimously in its favour, and all classes of citizens con- 


cur in its justness and propriety 


Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s copyright till.—We copy the following 

T excellent remarks from *“* The London Morning Chronicle.” h 
Animal magnetism.—The revival of this doctrine in America, ' 1 London Morning Chronicle If the 

. . musicians possessed the unity of purpose the arn thors, 
after being once so effectually laid at rest in Europe, is likely to ! ' purpose of the dramatick authors 
form a striking feature in the history of the times. Our publick 
press already numbers many converts among editors who have 


formerly done their best to disparage and ridicule the mystick sci- 


they would be able to effect as much for “their order,” as these 


have done, and are doing 


* Though we think it unlikely that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s copy 
right bill, which was to be read a second time to-morrow ever ing, 
will be farther proceeded in until the next Parliament, we shall ne- 
vertheless fultil our promise of calling attention ! 


strong cial 
| 


musical Composers 


ence ; and the pamphlet of Colonel Stone is making many converts 
among all classes of people. Many men of real science now, as 
formerly in France, are beginning to give in their adhesion, and of 
been granted to them 


to the 
to that protection which has never hitherte 
Mr 1833, to amend the 
laws relating to dramatick literary property, has wholly overlooked a 


Bulwer, in his act of 


exert their learning and ingenuity to account for the 
alleged to be proven, and resolve the strange problems presented by 


phenomena 


class of authors who contribute not only to give elevation and re- 


animal magnetism. A late number of the Medical and Surgical Journal . 
" finement to the operatick drama, but who give to it its most delightful 
contains an elaborate article anno¥imcing a theory, which, im the lan- 


and attractive charm. ‘This neglect, while it prevents publick men 


guage of the editor, Dr. Smith, is thus stated :—* Supposing orga- of great musical genius from obtaining that high rank in the publick 
nized beings to be situated between two mediums highly dense and | estimation to which they are entitled, deprives them of their fair re- 
ward, by leaving the fruits of that genius to be gathered by every 





elastidk, and at the same time invisible, this theory accounts for all 
The 


principle of life is, as the author conceives, a species of polarity, 


While a 


enthusiasm, and calling forth the 


one but themselves awakening the 





the diversity of form as well as function which they exhibit sar composer is . 


publick 


prod ction, the publisher, the singers, the theatrical managers, are, 


admiration of the by his 


which prevents the two fluids from uniting while it exists; and all | each in their turn, evriching themselves at his expense, and putting 
the internal movements of the body, caused, first, by the disturbance | the well-earned reward of his talents into their own pockets, while 


he 1s left to eat the coarse bread of de pe ndance, and to st gle with 


of the equilibrium, serve to increase the preponderance of that 
within over that without, while its employment in the functional the world as he can. Is this justice Is this the treatment which 
from whom all classes of 





tie . they ought to receive the | blias derive 
act serves to dissipate it. The different periods of life constitute amusement of the hiahest hind. end to whem they owe many of their 
different grades of habitual positive excitement through the system happiest hours! If it be intended by the new copyri bill te se 
at large, and death is the mere restoration of the equilibriam.” cure to every author the fair advantage of 1 tale with which 


The writer of the article thus alluded to avows his conviction, that | he 1s gifted, how can its professed purpose be answered if the musr- 


, - 
= al author is dis rar Sere ’ ! rd has now s . 
“the science of medicine itself will be revolutionized, and re-con- ©! @¥f"er! disregarded Mr. Sergeant Talfourd ha w ample 
‘ . time before him to revise the provisions of his bill; and we trust he 
structed on the basis of these hitherto disregarded phenomena : nay, - 
re will so frame it as to embrace those interests, whic h, at present, are 
more, that they will furnish a key to unlock the inmost recesses Of | yo included in it 
the labyrinth of nature, and unfold the richest field for scientifick “Songs and ballads, appearing as they do on a single sheet of 
research that the mind of man has ever ventured to explore—the paper, are apt to be considered as things of no account. An ample 
octavo, or a book of any kind. comes before the publick eve with some 


ove which is destined to lead him to a just estimate of his rank in 





: thing like respectable dimensions, but a lew rinted notes expressive 
the scale of being, and of his relations te all things around him, and we y : I a= 

g £ of simple sounds, on a disconnec ed sheet of paper, are considered by 
which will enable him to unloose the seals of the last volume Of | many as by no means of magnitude « 1ough to command the protective 
the series of natural religion, and read therein that himself and the | interference of the legislature We are very apt to be carried away 
polypus, the crystal anc the lily, the earth and the chaos, the stellar by false associations. The dealer in folios looks with contempt upon 

> ’ » 1 ol TT! e i t6e~ j ; ) 
heavens, and the nebulous mass, are but links in one undivided * P@™! hlet ; and in like manner, we suy €, a deater in pumpains 
. . La ‘ would put no value on a greengags Whatever does not come re 
chain of formation and causation, of which the different physical : 

: » 8 commended by size and bulk, such perso S| sovera eneath their 
scieuces are but the names of its integral parts This may, per- revard. But magnitude is no test of merit A on eis. unin 
haps, all be so, but until there can be a copious collection of naked | portant and simple as it may seem, may be wo , e for 
facts, from which to evolve these new theories, the making of them tune, and, which is more, may producs Ar e or two will 

: ” nl - — ¢ the aa to } 
is pretty much like * striking at thander with a long pole explain this, and W the same time, we hop ct ¥ to be 
. stow son attention on a sutmect wluch they have yt ! 0 con 
Catlin's lectures. —We take it for granted that the majority of our | sidered as deserving their consideration 
readers have been present at these lectures, which we shall notice at * The late Madame Malibran was three or four years since 
} ot the little theat =» the Blows ot ot oo af a 
length in our next. In the meantime we cannot but say, however;that | ©"Z85°@ a! bie siltie theatre in | Haymarket at a y a! om 
‘ : dred and fifty pounds a week, the only terms of her « ement be 
in the way of novelty and peculiarity of interest, no lectures that we : 

; ng, that she should sing the songs and ballads appo ed tor her, 
remember in our day ever approached them. Mr. Catlin has now yp 5; might be introduced in the performance of the evenit Nie 
been roving over the west for many years to collect his materials, | of these songs was The deep, deep sea, composed by Mr. Charles | 
and his zeal, his enterprise and indefatigable industry, have enabled Horn. So attractive was this air, that it was sung not o in Lon 
him to amass a fund of information and anecdotes, with drawings, | don, but at every provineml theatre in the united kingdom, and by 

, the popular s rs at cor ts and blick places et sun 
costumes and weapons illustrative of Indian life, such as has never rs ah COUCES ne puocs | An sel 
Lo at least five thousand po nds was pocketed by the managers and pul 
been brought together before, and is likelw never again: tt be ex- ” ’ a , : . ! 

e © , . lick singers ; wp usher did not craw less from the sate of comes 
ceeded. The ghief fruits of his labours he must ultimately reap in | than one thousand pounds. How oh of all this came to the & 
Europe, where such toils as his, and such results for his toil, cannot | of the composer! He got from the manavers noth =~ 1 the 

I } g 
" 7 r 6} ubl ' s t per ’ | tvs 
but be highly appreciated and make him one of the lions of the day pubhck singers not a sixpence He receiver 1s pounds, « ere 

, : abouts ym ti iblishe and for that prod of his ¢ s. frou 
When this becomes the case, those who miss the present opportunity | #°0""* from the J ~ d produce ol emus, froin 

h ! ] ] he st Nustrations ,. | Which others had profited thus amply, this was his whole renunera- 

ar these lectu and witness the strange illustrations presented 
to hear these lectures and witness t ang uiustré is pr } tien Bat even this paltry Gomieeniation won teaniiicest clue aan 
by the lecturer, will seriously regret that they let the opportunity go by pared with the dividend allotted to English composers on most occa 
rT 7 —15. am cae Seige 7 4 easigns. The ai of The Light Guitar, by Barnot, was mtroduced by 

The Fair at Niblo’s.—The interesting exhibition of the Machan-. . : ’ 

, | 1 | 1] h | pi? dam Vestris, and by other sinwers, mto a vanety of other drama 
ick’s Institute, although hardly presenting as much novelty as usual), pieces, and drew many thousand pounds from the publick into 
this segson, has been daily and nightly, perhaps, more crowded than | their privete purses ; full twenty thousand copies were sold by the 
ever; and our mechanicks have every incitement, in the praise ac- | publisher, who then obtamed from the publick two th nd more 

> { ’ } , ’ ; , 
corded to the various specimens of their skill, to go on with these ex- And to what extent did the composer participa 1 these abundant 
? n ; ‘ 
, | gains > rec 4 inds sinilines a di ‘ } 
hibitions, which have an admirable tendency to spur the-ambition of | &" He receive d two-pounds two slullin, civedend © 
d 3 : i skill. A solutely less than half a farthing in the pound, wpon the net prolit 

»y gv a Sd ° r s ive ] i. aus / and Ski Among ; , 4 
the young artisan, and test his ingem my industry an nong derived from his musical genius by those who contr ® nothing 
the most remarkable things at the exhibition, there was one which, | either to the production or support of it 
as @ specimen of the fine arts, and not of the mechanick arts, struck ** Ts it, then, without cause that British musicians complain of dis 

a ’ " 
us as having no business there, however admirable in itself. We | couragement Are we t@ wonder that even so popular a compose 





Thea hor ve beer lled t wrate t ue 
allude to a couple of figures, modelled in clay, entitled “The death | ** +e Horn should have been compelled to emigrate 9 \m 
. o wr . ij with a view to try his fortune in a foreimwn market It has beon 
of Bushfield That hunter and his dog ought to have had a place : —s 
; . : | alleged that there is ample publick patronage at home to encoura 
in the National Academy musical talent Very likely ; but of what avail is that patranag: 
, . * a —_ 2 2 ta « that ) uv) * fro. tar ; at i? \ ‘ 4 
“ Wolfert’s Roost” —Or the Van-Tassel House, being the ancient | *!! advantages that should arise from 1 defeated Vix 
; ‘ roi. , a , it to a composer that he arrives at fame and distinction, if the pec 
dwelling of Wolfert Van-Tassel, now the residence of Washington 4 - > : ys 
S = z niary benefits whigh.should accrue from his labours are thus mt 
Irving, makes a beautiful picture as engraved from the painting of | cepted! Of what value would it be to an author, that his works 


everywhere read and admired, if hawk 





George Harvey. The picture is for sale by Lewis P. Clover, two nd pedlars, and circulat 





hundred anJ ninety-four Broadway ; and, apart from associations of | 4g libraries, were perm d to t ofit of them, leaving hun 
another kind, it possesses an architectural interest, which ought to | to be content with the em | €, In the pre 
" case, 1s not on the part ol the ‘ it is om the part of tre gisla 
recommend it to many. It is the most picturesque model for an ; 
‘ 5 : : ture, which has hitherto w eld from musical camposers that pro 
American. cottage that ever was designed We say American, for | tection which it extends to intellectual property of every other kind 
such it may wholly be called, though Mr. Irving availed himself of | “The Act 3 William IV, c. 15, should be enlarged, and such « 


the taste and skill of an accomplished English artist, in grafting the | actments introduced into it as may put an end to the evasion of the 


. with. some of the features exclus 


branch of literature 


{right which ve promt of his works, in 


common with olher authors in every 


aco 


poser * to the 


conveniences of an English country-house 
ef the Elizabethan style, upon the peculiarities of an eld New-York 
colonial residence. Here we have the Dutch gables of the old Hey- 


7 Agents and subscribers at a distance, indebted to the estab- 
leyger-House of Albany, each surmounted with its weather-cock ; | lishment of the New-) 


the steep Canadian roof, to-shed the snows of our northern wanters, 


rk Mirror, for the rolume now iu the courec 


of. publication, will confer a fayour by transmutiing the amount, 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE 


FINE ARTS. 














MODERATO. 


THE BANKS OF THE BLUE MOSELLE. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. KEELEY—POETRY BY FITZ BALL--COMPOSED BY GEORGE HERBERT RODWELL. 
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2~—If the cares of life should shade thy brow, | 
Yes, yes, in our native bow’rs, 


My Inte and heart might best accord 

















| Yes, there I'll sooth thy 
Each sigh of sorrow quell— 
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griefs to rest, | In the starry light, of a summer night, 
1 On the banks of the biue Moselle. 





HMMiscellanp. 


Novel AFFAIR oF HoNouR.—A few months since a duel between 
two ladies took place at the Bos de Vincennes, Paris Madame Ste- 
phanie L., furious against her ex-intimate friend, Madame Adéle M., 
who had abstracted her lover, had challenged her fortunate rival to 
mortal combat. The invitation had been accepted, and the ladies 
met, each accompanied by two seconds of her own sex. A pistol 
having been placed in the hand of each, the two rivals fired in turn 
The murderous engines, however, had been loaded by inexperienced 
hands, and were discharged by hands equally unaccustomed to the 
arena of duelling. Neither of the fair combatants, accordingly, were 
hurt ; and though they were themselves by no means desirous to re- 
tire from the affray, the seconds severally declared that their princi- 
pals had done all that honour called for, and insisted upon withdraw- 
ing their women from the field 

Pasture Lanp.—*I say, neighbour Hodge, what are you fencing 
up that pasture for? Forty acres of it would starve a cow !"— 
« Right,” replied Hodge, **and I’m fencing it up to keep the cows 
out.” 

Artists seware '—A Paris paper states, that a case is before the 
Tribunal de Coutances, in which a lady claims redress from a young 
councillor, who had been amusing himself in court by taking her 
Lkeness. 

New mvusicians.—A Dunkirk Journal asserts that a cloth mer- 
chant of Abbeville has taught a drake to sing several airs ; and, en- 
couraged by success, is now proceeding to teach a turkey to take 
part in a duet with the quack musician. 

Harv wearts.—The Portland Times thinks that some folk's 
hearts in that vicinity would make good lap stones! 


To tell of happier hours: 


SINGULAR PRESCRIPTION.—One day, while an inkeeper’s wife was 
lying sick, several of her neighbours came to condole with her upon 
the occasion. Some of them prescribed one thing and some another 
A sagacious old matron remarked, “that she would be much better 
if she could get a sound sleep.” * Then,” said a little bpy, who was 
present, * ye'll better tak my mither to the kirk, for she aye gets a 
gude sound sleep there.” . 

Femate society —“*In the conversation of ladies,” says Flecnoe, 
a writer of Charles the Second’s time, “ as in an academy of virtue, 
I did learne nothing but goodness, sawe nothing but nobleness, and 
one might as well be drunke in a crystal fountain, as to have any 
evil thoughts whilst in their company, which I shall always remem- 
bre as the happiest and innocentest part of my life.” 

Tretu in xen.—* There is no truth in men,” said a lady in com- 
pany. ‘ They are like musical instruments, which sound a variety 
of tones.”"—* In other words, madam,” said a wit who chanced to 
be present, ** you believe that all men are lyres.”’ 

Juan Feananpvez.—This lovely island, on which Alexander Sel- 
kirk was cast away, and thus gave rise to the novel of Robinson 
Crusoe, was swallowed up by the recent earthquake, which destroyed 
a great portion of Chili, in South America : 





A raw one.—“ Fine chance for you to live on wind,” said an old 
fellow to a Grahamite, after an east wind had been blowing con- 
stantly fora week. ‘ Yes,” said the man of saw-dust bread, “ but 
then one doesn’t relish it so well raw.” 


Great TatkeRs.—A writer has very happily observed, that “ he 


that talks all he knows, will talk more than he knows. Great talkers |! 


discharge too thick to take always true aim.” 


Luxuntant soi..—There is a stalk of corn so high in Texas, that 
the government has bought it for a lighthouse. 


— _ — — _ — 

A HINT To woorRs.—*‘ Women,” observes some writer, whose 
name we do not remember, ‘‘ may be compared to fruit : those that 
fall to the ground of their own accord, are generally tainted, and goo 
for nothing ; but those that will not fall without a good deal of shak 
ing, are sound and worth having.” 





Love.—Love is like a running river—it goes downward and dow® 
ward, but doesn’t come back to the spring. The poor old granm 
in the chimney-corner is a withered tree up the stream, and the 
youngest born is a pretty flower on the bank below. Love leaver 
the old tree and goes to the flower 


Test oF inToxtcation.—A native of the Emerald Isle was asked 
the other day how he could tell that a man was drunk. “ Faith,” a 
swered Pat, “I'd never be after saying that a man was drunk at all 
without I saw him try ta hght his pipe ata pump.” 

Parisian courace.—As an old woman was lately walking throug? 
one of the streets of Paris at midnight, a patrele called out, « Whos 
there?” “It is I, patrole,” said she, “don’t be afraid.” 

Lance crowru.—The pine trees of New-Hampshire grow @ 
high, that lightning can never strike them more than half way up. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


A friend in need 's a friend indéed, 
And this I’ve found most true; 
But mine is such a needy friend, 
| He sticks to me like glue. 


— 
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